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The Guarantee of Better Haulage 


Ownership of a GMC truck is a guarantee of 
uninterrupted, economical haulage. 


Not alone because GMC trucks are built of the 
finest materials— 


Not alone because they embody exclusive fea- 
tures of design that make them operate cheaper, 
wear longer and that allow every wearing part 
to be renewed indefinitely— 


Not alone because their list price is lower and 
represents the actual cost of building plus a fair 
profit only— 


Not because of any of these individually, but 
because together they provide every quality 
essential to profitable trucking. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC. MICHIGAN 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


~ General Motors Trucks 
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When you apply for a job, 
what is the first question? 


Why, nine times out of ten, 















































had?’’ —Not ‘‘How many years at busi- 
ness,’’ understand, but ‘‘What actual work 
have you performed similartothe work called 
for by the position you now are seeking ?”’ 


For the sake of your future, therefore, it 
will pay you well to ask yourself this question: 


How rapidly are you acquiring the KIND 
of experience that you can CASH? 

For instance— — . 

Are you depending upon your contact with 
the head bookkeeper for your understanding of 
ACCOUNTANCY? 

—Upon hit-or-miss experience in the selling field 
for your understanding of SALESMANSHIP? 


—Upon the routine transactions of the shipping 
department for your understanding of TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT? 


—Upon the occasional discussion of isolated con- 
tracts for your understanding of LAW? 


—Upon your lunch-time chats with representa- 
tives of investment houses for your understanding 
of FINANCE? 

Don't think, for a moment, that you can 
DODGE the facts which govern salary by 
saying that other men have come up he 
the ranks thru day-to-day experience alone. 
They have—but—business moves at a far 
Swifter pace than it moved even ten years 
ago. The great demand is for youth and 
energy trained in the how and why. 


Obviously, then, you cannot escape the 
following arresting challenge: 


How — in the shortest possible time—can 
you PLUS your day-to-day experience 
with a practical working knowledge of the 
BEST ways for performing the special 
tasks of the higher positions? 


_During the past fourteen years more than 
450,000 men have faced that question 
Squarely—and have found their answer in 


the LASALLE PROBLEM METHOD. 
- & «* 


_ When thousands and thousands of men 
mn the United States and Canada (not to 
mentiqn many hundreds in England, Aus- 
tralia, China and other foreign countries) 
Choose the LaSalle Problem Method to 
Speed their progress—when within only 
three months’ time as many as 1,193 LaSalle 
members report definite salary-increases 
totalling $1,248,526— when the average in- 
Crease so reported is 89 per cent—surely 
the LaSalle Problem Method must offer an 
















it's ‘What EXPERIENCE have you 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Bridges the Salary-Gap 






—Why in three months’ 
time alone as many as 
1,193 LaSalle members 
reported definite salary- 
increases totalling 
$1,248,526, an average 
increase per man of 89 
per cent! 


unusually sound way of securing quickly the 
KIND of experience that can be CASHED. 


It does. —And here is WHY: 
You Learn By Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the head of your 
firm. Suppose every day -he were to lay 
before you in systematic order the various 
problems he is compelled to solve, and were 
to explain to you the principles by which 
he solves them. Suppose that one by one 
you were to WORK THOSE PROBLEMS 
OUT — returning to him every day for 
counsel and assistance — 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster—BY FAR — 
than that of the man who is compelled to 
pick up experience hit-or-miss. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by SOLV- 
ING PROBLEMS. 


Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual— 
your Chief—you have back of you the 
organized experience of the largest ‘busi- 
ness training institution in the world, the 
authoritative findings of scores of able spe- 
cialists, the actual procedure of the most 
successful business houses in America. 


Thus — instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing and maybe losing a job now and then, 
youare COACHED in the solving of the very 
problems you must face in the higher posi- 
tions. Step by step, you work them out for 
yourself—until, at the conclusion of your 
training in a given branch of business, you 
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have at your finger-tips the 
KIND of experience that men are 
willing and glad to pay real money for. 

In view of that opportunity, is it not 
folly to let the days and weeks and 
months slip away from you, when by tak- 
ing thought you can put yourself in line 
for a high-salaried executive position? 


The Reward of Training 


Between the routine job and the re- 

sponsible executive position there is a 

salary-gap which is separating thousands 
of men from financial independence. 


On the one side of the gap are long hours, 
low pay, little more than the bare necessi- 
ties. On the other side are comparative 
freedom from supervision, an income of 
$5,000 a year or better, the comforts and 
luxuries of life. 

The only routes that can take a man across 
the gap are all of them marked “EXPER I- 
ENCE’’—and of all those routes the only 
one that BRIDGES the gap is—HOME- 

STUDY TRAINING. 

If you are intent to save the years you otherwise ; 
would waste, you cannot afford to turn away from that f 
bridge—you cannot, indeed, afford even to turn this i 

age—until you have taken the necessary steps to 
IND the bridge and USE it! 

The coupon just below this text will bring youa 
fascinating book—the story of how one man took 
this shorter route to success and earned for himsuf 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.”’ “Get this book, 
said a prominent Chicago executive, “even if you 
have to pay five dollars for it.’’ LaSalle will send it : 
to you FREE. With this book LaSalle will send . 
you also complete information regarding the train- 
ing you are interested in, together with details of its 
convenient payment plan. 

Take your first real step toward that better posi- q 
tion by placing the coupon in the mail TODAY. : 


em Py 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 9364-R Chicago, Illinois 

Upon request, the book ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ 
and material completely descriptive of the course and serv- 
ice that interests you, will gladly be sent without cost or 
obligation. Indicate your choice by checking, and write 
below your name and address. 
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To READERS 

WHO BUY 

FORBES MAGAZINE 
AT THE NEWSSTANDS 


Why Not Become 
Regular Subscribers? 


—the Magazine will come to you 
before it appears on the news- 
stands; 


—it comes to you; it seeks you, you 
do not have to seek it at the 
newsstands; 


—you make sure of the regularity 
of each issue—we very often 
find that newsdealers are sold 
out before some regular buyers 
can get it. This is because our 
newsstand distribution is 
limited; 


—it costs you less as a regular sub- 
scriber. 


The Subscription rate is $5 per year 
($5.50 in Canada; $6 Foreign). 


Merely fill in and mail the coupon below. 


benensnwll te» aad wallwn seen: 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50 cents for Canadian and 
$1.00 for Foreign Postage). Enroll me for one year’s 
subscription to Forbes Magazine. 
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Keeping a Million 
Horsepower on the Job 


NE of the most in- 
() teresting sights for 
the layman visiting 


the plants of the New York 
idison Company would be 
the mammoth installation of 
storage batteries. 

With a plant investment of 
more than $262,000,000—its 
yearly payroll is $15,000,000 
—this company supplies 
Manhattan and The Bronx 
with 1,000,000 horsepower. 

Fifteen minutes without 
electricity would cause tre- 
mendous losses and even 
danger. So the New York 
Edison Company has invest- 
ed between $11,000,000 and 
$12,000,000 in storage bat- 
teries to insure consumers 
against possible breaks in 
service. , Think of it! It 
has a gigantic battery of stor- 
age cells capable of supplying 
current to the Metropolis for 
several hours. 

These batteries are called 
into service perhaps fifty 
times a year, for periods 
ranging from five minutes to 
several hours. And no one 
on the line knows the differ- 
ence, because storage cells 
take the load automatically. 


Pioneering 
for 42 Years 

Serving the fastest grow- 
ing city in the world, the 
Edison company has had a 
reputation during 42 years of 
always being in the lead in 
discovering, adopting, and 
perfecting new methods and 
machines. 

The layman would be most 
interested, perhaps, in a de- 
vice which it was first to 
adopt—an apparatus which 
gives warning of an ap- 
proaching storm while it is 
still 40 miles away. Storm- 
darkened cities, you know, 
need more power—instanter ! 

Continued pioneering has 
brought tremendous gains in 
efficiency; so that the New 
York Edison Company is 
now producing power from 
coal at a lower cost than it 
can buy hydroelectric power. 

Don’t miss Johnson Hey- 


wood’s story in Forbes for - 


September 15. 













In the Bell System laboratories speech sounds are recorded on the oscillograph with a view to their subsequent analysis 


The service of knowledge | 


The youthful Alexander Graham Bell, in 1875, was ex- 
plaining one of his experiments to the American scientist, Joseph 
Henry. He expressed the belief that he did not have the 


necessary electrical knowledge to develop it. 
“Get it,” was the laconic advice. 


During this search for knowledge came the discovery that was 
to be of such incalculable value to mankind. 

The search for knowledge in whatever field it might lie has 
made possible America’s supremacy in the art of the telephone. 

Many times, in making a national telephone service a reality, 
this centralized search for knowledge has overcome engineering 
difficulties and removed scientific limitations that threatened to 
hamper the development of speech transmission. It is still making 
available for all the Bell companies inventions and improvements 
in every type of telephone mechanism. 

This service of the parent company to its associates, as well as 
the advice and assistance given in operating, financial and legal 
matters, enables each company in the Bell System to render a 
telephone service infinitely cheaper and better than it could as 
an unrelated local unit. 

This service of the parent company has saved hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in first cost of Bell System telephone plant and 
tens of millions in annual operating expense— of which the public 
is enjoying the benefits. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


‘One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





























How Many of 
Your Executives 


Read FORBES? 
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Standard Sixes 





Open Models 
2-pass. Roadster. . . $1150 
5-pass. Touring . 1175 
Closed Models 
/ 5-pass. Double Service 
MONE cs 6 4s $1475 
* 5-pass. Sedan ‘+. 2 
4-pass.Coupe’' ... 1565 
2-pass. Double Service 
Coupe ce ae See 
Enclosed Open Models 
(With Heaters) 
2-pass. Roadster . . $1190 
S-pass. Touring . . . 1250 
All prices f.o.b. Buick Factories 
s Government Tax to be added 








EVERY Buick Model 
embodies these fund- 
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amental Buick features 


0-Cylinder Buick Valve-tn-Head Engine 
Butck, Four-Wheel- Brakes 

Complete Automatic Engine Lubrication 
Low Pressure Tires 

Third Member Drive 


One-piece Full Ventilating Windshield 
( On all Closed Models ) 


Cantilever Rear Springs 
Double Bearing Steering Gear 
Buick Velvet Action Instantaneous Clutch 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Master Sixes 


Open Models 


2-pass. Roadster . . . . $1365 
5-pass. Touring . . . . 1395 
J-pass. Touring . . . . 1625 
3-pass. Sport Roadster . . 1750 
4-pass. Sport Touring eS 1800 
Closed Models 
5-pass.Sedan . . . . . $2225 
7-pass.Sedan . . . . . 2425 
5-pass. Brougham Sedan. . 2350 
3-pass. Country Club Special 2075 
4-pass.Coupe. . . : 125 
7-pass. Limousine « « »« 2525 
DemmGee. « « « « .. oes 


Enclosed Open Models 
(With Heaters) 
2-pass. Roadster . . . . $1400 
5-pass. Touring . . . . 1475 
7-pass. Touring . . . . 1700 


All prices f.0.b. Buick Factories 
= Government Tax to be added 
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Business Hails the Passing of 
Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


HEN prices are declining, 
when the outlook is un- 
satisfactory or uncertain, 


the tendency among retailers and 
also among users of raw materials 
or semi-finished products 1s to 
limit commitments for future de- 
livery. At no time, perhaps, in the 
history of American business has 
this cautious attitude of buyers for 
resale or for manufacture been so 
pronounced as during the last 
twelve months, and particularly 
during the last half year. 

Having freshly in mind the les- 
sons of 1921, retailers and manu- 
facturers have watched inventories 
more closely than conditions would 
seem to call for; the movement of 
finished goods to consumers’ hands 
has all along been fair to good. 
Fears growing out of the oil in- 
vestigation and what proved to be 
an impotent radical bloc in Con- 
gress made a vice of hand-to-mouth 
huying—at best but a doubtful 
virtue in business. Jobbers and 
wholesalers have been outspokenly 
hitter in their complaint that re- 
tailers were inconsiderately pass- 
ing back upon them the burden of 
carrying needed supplies, and, 
since middlemen, in turn, sought 
to shift the burden back to manu- 
facturing sources, there was a dis- 
concerting jamming of the cus- 
tomary channels of distribution. 

One of the most important -re- 
cent developments pointing to a 
basic improvement in business con- 
ditions is, therefore, to be found 
in reports from mercantile agen- 
cies and jobbers that, as Dun’s Re- 
view states it, “indications are not 
lacking of a modification of the 
long-continued practice of purchas- 
ing only for immediate needs.” A 
Chicago dispatch to the New York 
“Times” says: “There is more 
disposition to buy merchandise, 
particularly dry goods, and job- 
hers report a broadening in com- 
mitments in contrast with the 
strict hand-to-mouth policy that 





By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


has been on for more than six 
months. It is difficult to get cer- 
tain supplies of goods from the 
mills as fast as required, as ship- 
ments by jobbers to distributors 
throughout the country are in- 
creasing.” 

Since hand-to-mouth buying, 
rather than an important decrease 
in. actual consumption, has been 
the main cause of a sharp falling 
off in unfilled orders of the Steel 
Corporation, it is of great impor- 
tance to note that recent steel re- 
views have indicated a return to 
more liberal forward commit- 
ments. 

Forward buying is of the broad- 
est significance at this time when 
there is still a tendency to dispute 
the genuineness of business im- 
provement, for it unmistakably 
confirms the myriad signs of bet- 
terment that have been faintly 
evident for several weeks. 

The foundation for greater pros- 
perity rests broadly on the abund- 
ance of cheap loanable funds, and 
the advance in farm products—in 
fact, practically the entire list of 
commodities. Following the grati- 
fying success of the London con- 
ference, it should receive strong 
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support from the progress of re- 
habilitation of Europe. Return to 
sanity in politics between nations 
and within national boundaries, 
stabilization of monetary systems, 
and a wholehearted turning to the 
works of peace must eventually 
bring what we call “better times” 
to Europe and result in expanding 
world trade of which America, be- 
cause of industrial preparedness, 
should get more than her share 
at the start. 

The pressure of idle funds at 
home has already forced an outlet 
to London where rates are 1% per 
cent. higher than in New York. 
And the farmer has become a bene- 
ficiary through the cut in farm 
loans to 5 per cent. and the reduc- 
tion in discounts on co-operative 
marketing paper to 4% per cent. 
Railroads and public utilities, de- 
pendent upon borrowed funds for 
much of their expansion, should 
receive an impetus that has been 
lamentably lacking for more than 
a decade, and general industry may 
be expected to expand capital re- 
quirements wherever feasible to 
use new money profitably. 

Although “crop. killing” has 

(Continued on page 684) 
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Fluctuations of the Steel Corporation’s unfilled orders reveal improvement through 


smaller decreases. The next statement w'll probably show an increase. 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


The Editor of “Forbes” is now touring Europe tnves- 
tigating business conditions at first hand. 

As if awakening from a dream we read the glorious 
result of the London Conference. After a nightmare 
of war that snuffed out millions of lives, crippled 
hundreds of thousands, brought czars and kings to 
a day of judgment on earth, dis- 
rupted boundaries, set national 
finances on beam ends, and turned 
to chaos the ordered economy of 
the lives of whole peoples, we 
open our eyes to the dawn of peace. But scarcely 
are we awake when the old fear grips us. The night- 
mare of those long years is a haunting thing. There 
is reassurance, however, and strength for hope of 
lasting peace in the passing of hatred from the hearts 
of men and the return of a desire for peace. The 
war-lust has given place to a longing for tranquility, 
for the old things back again. The eyes of Europe 
are cleared of blood and the light of tolerance is re- 
turning. Old wounds have healed and returning 
energy speeds the tasks of peace, friendly commer- 
cial strivings, and old-time intercourse between 
nations. After their work was done at London, 
Premier Herriot said, “We now see the dawn and we 
hope to work till daylight is reached.” “We are of- 
fering the first really negotiated agreement since the 
war,” said the British Prime Minister. And, said the 
German Chancellor, “We hope that in the future the 
spirit of peace and reconciliation which has inspired 
this conference will remain unimpaired.” 

Note that they all began with “we.” There is the 
greatest promise of world unity and lasting peace 


in that significant little word. 
a 


A WORLD OF 
MEANING IN 
A LITTLE WORD 


America now uses 8,000,000 tons of wood pulp annually. 
“The most urgent phase of the pulp and paper problem of 
the future,” says a report just issued by the Forest Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture, “is to secure an- 

nually an additional 870,000 cords 


HOW YOU of spruce, hemlock and fir, and 
CAN HELP xe 

SAVE THE 180,000 cords of aspen or poplar 
FORESTS pulpwood from our own forests to 


offset pulpwood imports.” The first 
suggestion for solving the problem is to increase produc- 
tion of pulp timber on the forest lands; the second is the 
reduction of all manufacturing wastes and the develop- 
ment of new or modified pulping processes which will in- 
crease the number of timber species suitable for pulping 
and make more efficient use of all pulpwood. 

There is a way in which every business concern can aid 
in conserving our forests: save and bale every bit of waste 
paper of every kind and pass it on to the dealers who buy 
for the mills that use it over again in the manufacture of 
fibre containers. 

Read the very interesting article on page 666. 


Did you read, in Forbes for May 24, the article headed 
“How We Discourage Invention, a Recital of the Deplor. 
able Conditions in the Government ‘Patent Office. with 
Suggested Remedies”? President Coolidge did. And sp 

did Secretary Work. Action fol. 


“FORBES” lowed fast. It was decided to ap- 
aio on point a committee on the reorganiza- 


PATENT OFFICE tion of the Patent Office. The Sec. 
retary of the Interior sent invita- 
tions to the Patent Bar Associations of four cities asking 
them to nominate members of their associations to serve 
on the reorganization committee. 

“If you file an application in the government Patent 
Office to-day,” said Colonel H. A. Toulmin, Jr., patent 
attorney, business man and engineer, in the article that 
stirred up things at Washington, “you, in effect take your 
place at the end of a line of 80,000 people. There are that 
many applications ahead of you. Each year 18,000 more 
applications are filed than are acted upon. The office is 
falling behind at that rate, because, while in three years 
patent work has increased 50 per cent. and trade-mark 
work 100 per cent., the office staff has been increased only 
7 per cent. 

“It is not only the inventor who suffers. Every manu- 
facturer loses profits that he might have made, ana every 
man, woman and child is directly or indirectly affected.” 

If the Patent Office is to be put on a business basis, 
the reorganization committee should have a more diversi- 
fied membership than proposed by Secretary Work. 
Would not a committee composed solely of patent attor- 
neys be inclined to substitute one technical procedure for 
another and get nowhere with the important work of 
simplification and acceleration? There should be two or 
three representatives of the profession, including of course, 
Colonel Toulmin. But-let us also have representatives 
from the various engineering societies, representatives of 
businesses which are interested in patents, as well as men 
who are experienced in reorganizing government depart- 
ments in conformance with U. S. statutes. 

“Forbes,” having started this move for a better Patent 
Office, would like to see it through by having a representa- 
tive on the committee; and the technical press should also 
be represented by the appointment of a member from the 
McGraw-Hill organization. 


Let’s do it right. 
~~ @ 


' Difficulties overcome the weak, but strengthen the 
strong. 


: * * xX 


To become a director, learn to direct. 
* * * 


Scrap and scrape. 


* * * 


Follow the Golden Rule, or it will follow you. 
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Three Premiers, Messrs. 
of the Dawes report is hailed as the dawn of a new era in international trade by business leaders. 


Electric railways were slow to grasp the value of 
publicity, which, plainly stated, means keeping the 
public fully and truthfully informed to the end of 
better understanding. Lucius S. Storrs, president of 

the Connecticut Company of New 


GETTING Haven, addressing the Public 
BETTER oe os : 

PUBLIC Utility Advertising Section of 
UNDERSTANDING the world advertising convention 


at Wembley, said: “It took al- 
most a death blow to our industry, during the late 
war, to make us realize what publicity could do for 
us. But now we know, and have taken up this agency 
never to lay it down again.” In 1923, he said, ap- 
proximately $2,500,000 was spent for advertising by 
our electric railways, appropriations of several com- 
panies exceeding $100,000 each. For those executives 
who deal with public relations there is a deal of ex- 
cellent brass-tack advice in the following editorial, 
by Scrutator, from the Chicago “Daily Tribune” 


“Public Relations” has become a fixed item in many 
corporation budgets of recent years. It is becoming a 
profession, an art, and a science. ° Those who do not like 
it call it propaganda. 

But it has advanced far beyond the old time empiricism 
and mere space seeking of business press agency. It has 
demonstrated that it can create goodwill if the proper 
basis for it is already in existence. It can do little for 
the notoriety seeking publicity hound. It can do nothing 
for the business that seeks to paint black white, but it can 
put over effectively a message for a firm or corporation 
that is “impressed with a public interest” and is also im- 
pressed with its public’ duty. sg 

Most of the money spent by public utility concerns and 
now being spent by the railroads, both in “public relations” 
and on internal “morale” work, has been a wise invest- 
ment. Where it has failed to yield an adequate return 
in ooiiadl the fault will generally be found with the 
corporation, firm or trade association rather than with 
the experts they have employed. In seeking the co-opera- 
tion of the public the business executive should first of all 
give the fullest co-operation to his public relations depart- 
ment. This means utter frankness, access to all the facts, 
and speed. 

\ccording to the writer’s observations the most success- 
ful public relations departments are those in which the men 
in chen have been given free rein. Such departments 
are usually long on news and short on “statements,” with 
this most important exception—when a “statement” is news 
at all it should be big news. .It should contain no weasel 
words and should be issued when the thing is alive. It -will 
not be worth a continental to the public nor to the busi- 
“am one minute after it has gone stale and public interest 
has been focused upon another topic. * * * 
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Theunis, Herriot, and MacDonald, whose agreement at the London Conference as to the application 


There is a tradition of extreme politeness, not to say 
pussyfootism,- which hampers the public relations efforts 
of some corporations. This was a natural result of the 
reaction against the old strong arm politics, lobbying and 
other futilities of the era which preceded intelligent good- 
will seeking. But times are changing. Wholly defensive 
tactics are never successful in war or politics. In public 
life the hard hitter has a great place. 

A little less high-brow statistics and a little more ag- 


ressiveness would not hurt in some quarters. 
* * * 


“Majority opinion rules.’ But it needn’t always rule 


your convictions. 
es 
Employees are written at and lectured to and elevated 
beyond words. They need it more than they know; but 
why spare the bosses? Workers have often been told that 
the boss has an eagle-eye and in some mysterious fashion 
gains knowledge of what every last 


MR. BOSS, one of them is up to. But haven’t 
ba the workers a thousand eagle-eyes? 
STEP! Ask them; they know. Recently we 


received a lengthy manuscript from 
a worker, capable of intelligently expressing himself and 
evidently in a well-paid position, who had gotten it off 
his chest by setting down everything he knew or thought 
or had heard about his boss. The minuteness of his scru- 
tiny was astonishing. 

Yes, the workers know the boss. If he is, like Kip- 
ling’s Tomlinson, fit neither for Heaven nor Hell, they will 
find him out. If he is a Scrooge, they will get his num- 
ber. If he preaches righteousness and practices something 
else, they will get on to him—unmercifully. If he is a 
man like themselves, neither too good nor too bad, but 
with something in his heart that keeps him on the square 
with them, if he means what he says and says what he 
means and sticks to it, and is a hard worker, they'll learn 
to admire and love him. Then all the king’s horses 
couldn’t pull them from their stand of loyalty to the boss. 

Be worthy of your workers. 

; : * %*« * 
There are more stars in the heavens than the naked 


eye can see. And more in life. 
* * * 


Don’t be afraid to remain boyish in spirit. 








POINTING THE WAY 
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Courtesy of The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 


Last December ‘Forbes’ started a movement to bring 
the inarticulate majority to the polls. We tried particu- 
larly te drum into the consciousness, or the ‘“‘unconscious,” 
of business men that it is as much a breach of business 

ethics to fail actively to join their 


THE GET- political parties and get out and vote 
OUT-THE- oS * é . ' 
VOTE val it is to repudiate be amie or 
MOVEMENT fail to meet an obligation. Two 


trenchant articles by “Eddie” Riggs 
—probably the last work published under his name—were 
quoted and requoted the country over. These were fol- 
lowed by other articles and editorials. And now it is 
gratifying to note that there is a widespread tendency in 
the daily press and periodicals to carry on the drive to 
“get out the vote.” 

A non-partisan national organization is being formed in 
Washington to arouse lethargic citizens and shame the 
slackers. More than 1,000 clubs and some 3,000 chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, business men’s leagues, and 
civic, professional and commercial groups are interested 
in this movement. In Vermont and Maine a vigorous get- 
out-the-vote campaign is under way, and stay-at-homes will 
be given no quarter. Special attention will be paid to new 
voters. It is estimated that for the entire country 7,000,000 
will be eligible to cast ballots for the first time in the 
November election. 

Speaking of the “apathy and plain laziness of the ‘good 
citizen,’ ” an editorial in the New York “Evening Post” 
says, “If bayonets barred him from the polls, he would 
shoot his way to the ballot box as Oklahomans were ready 
‘to do last September during the Klan troubles. Yet, since 
the ‘good citizen’ feels voting is a duty rather than a 
privilege or a right, he stays away. Undoubtedly this has 
put power in the hands of selfish minorities and is exactly 
what the bosses want him to do. Certainly it is one reason 
why special privilege blocs flourish in Congress and it ex- 
plains why the two great parties have lost much of their 
ancient power.” 

Will you be one of the 50 per cent. (1920 low record) 
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of qualified voters to claim your right of suffrage jy 

November? If you are—and you, and you, and you~ 

America may get back to the 80 per cent. mark of 1896 
* 2 






Do you ever wish—when, of course, you ought to have 
a spineful of spunk—that some one would leave yoy , 
whopping big fortune? A stock market operator whose 
reminiscences have gotten. into print says that it is no, 


difficult to adjust one’s mode oj 


FOURTEEN living in tempo with a double-quick 
=" acquisition of great riches. B 

OF acquisitic great riches. But he 
WEALTH has been a plunger from vouth, and 


plungers are inured to swift tri. 
umphs and equally swift reverses 
old song, 





in the words of the 


“One day it’s bread and honey ; 

Next day you’re lookin? round for money.” 

Bill Brown, the Dublin cabby who inherited a fortune oj 
$400,000 last month, lived only two weeks. Sudden riches 
wrenched him from the routine that had become his life. 
and probably robbed him of fifteen or twenty years of 
humdrum existence and humble usefulness, with his pipe 
and his ale and the pleasures he knew. 

Jumps are dangerous ; but step by step we go far. 

‘+ * 

When street railways were new and interurban lines 
first began to gridiron the thickly populated areas, false 
prophets arose to predict the passing of the old-established ° 


steam-powered transportation systems. But the passing 


didn’t come to pass. In_ recent 
BUSES years the task of consigning the rail- 
TRANSFORM ad a : mR Aes 
RURAL roads electric and steam to rusty 
TOWNS disuse has been assigned, by equally 


wise prophets, to automobiles and 
motor buses. But railroads have adopted for their own 
benefit the vehicles which loomed up as rivals. And now 
bus transportation is entering the second phase of its evo- 
lution into a member of the group of big businesses ; many 
of the thousands -of small operators who got into the 
game in the early days of rapid growth and easy profits 
are selling out to the railroads or public service corpora- 
tions. : : 

And have you noticed the transformation that has come 
over the small towns, previously isolated but now on the 
route of a thriving bus line? 

Verily, transportation is progress ! 





Two-Line Editorials 


It promises to be a cheerful Christmas. 
a 
“Presidential campaigns may cost $15,009,000,” says 
headline. iWorth it? 
* * * 
Outlook for makers of low-priced automobiles is O. K. 
es 
The Coolidge-Davis bout doesn’t promise to be a Demb 
sey-Firpo affamr! 
* * x 
Have you ordered your coal? 
* % x 


Pigs will be pigs this winter, the price outlock indicates 
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Why So Many Go By Their Street 


He: “Gosh! Nowadays a chap hasn’t got those chances!” 








Leaders of the Automobile Industry 


Kettering, the Man Who Runs 
the “Fact Factory” 


President of General Motors Research Corporation Thinks in Straight Line; 
Trims a Problem of all Its Branches and Then Follows Trunk 
Line to the Solution—Origin of Self-Starter 


CCURACY and veracity are 
A undoubtedly essential in any 

writing that attempts to vis- 
walize a personality, but by them- 
selves they may fail to paint the pic- 
ture. Dates and places fix age and 
environment, but they are not al- 
ways sufficient to bring the man and 
his motives and his accom- 


By Channing Patten 


been a student in the Iccal district 
school near the home farm, the 
Loudonville High School, and the 
Normal School at Wooster, Ohio, 
where he entered O. S. U., of which 
he is now a trustee. Education and 
practical work went hand in hand for 
him, for he turned his hand to sev- 


developed the habit of doing, that he 
was right, and the company began to 
make money. Later, he left the tele- 
phone business and joined the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company at 
Dayton—a city that he was destined 
to help build into one of the nation’s 
industry centers. 

Every day, into that active 





plished works clearly into 
focus. Most really big men 
are modest, too, and modesty 
sometimes hides behind 
screens, so that no satisfactory 
glimpse of its possessor can 
be had. 

It is difficult to write the 
biography of Charles Franklin 
Kettering, because he feels 
that he has only now just be- 
gun to work to some purpose, 
for a solved problem is a 
sucked orange to him, and the 
only nuts he is really inter- 
ested in are those that have 
not yet been cracked. The 
men who work with him, un- 
der his leadership, know the 
literally untiring energy with 
which he attacks a problem 
and the ease with which he 
keeps several campaigns go- 
ing at once. 

Like many other great 
Americans, he was born on a 
farm, and in the State of 
Ohio. He was fortunate in 
being gifted with ambition, 
and in being obliged by cir- 
cumstances to work hard for 
a living. The Kettering farm 
was near Loudonville, in Ash- 





+ 


facts with 
Quite naturally, 
himself forcefully and right to 
the point. Here are some of his 


vigorous sayings: 


Facts Are Always 
the Same 


Never mind the obstacles; over- 
come them.and get the facts. 

In science opinions are tolerated 
only when facts are lacking. 

A fact is a fact and it is always 
the same; an opinion may vary with 
what you had for dinner. 


F. KETTERING is a highly 
organized and very human 
being. A man with a nickname is 
usually a well loved man. To his 
early associates, who are still his 
closest friends, he is “Ket,” and 
he is habitually spoken of in the 
laboratories as “the boss.” 
“The boss” of the “fact fac- 
tory” has a direct way of going at 
a problem and he nails down 
relentless energy. 
he expresses 


brain, came new and useful 
ideas, and he added to an abil- 
ity to think in a straight line, 
which apparently came to him 
at about the time that he be- 
gan to think at all. Perhaps 
this characteristic is his out- 
standing one. He is able to 
trim a problem of .all its 
branches—reduce it to a trunk 
—and then follow the trunk 
line to the solution. Of the 
many suggestions that find a 
place on rhe walls of General 
Motors Research Corpora- 
tion’s laboratories at Dayton is 
one that reads: 

“Never mind the obstacles; 
overcome them and get the 
facts.” 

Facts are said to be stub- 
born things and sometimes 
the man who knows a good 
many of them is a bit inclined 
to be stubborn, too. Mr. Ket- 
tering hews to the line; he 
backs one fact against a whole 
field of opinions. 

“In science,” says another 
of the wall-texts in the labora- 
tories, “opinions are tolerated 
only when facts are lacking.” 








land County, and the date of 
Charles Franklin’s birth was August 
29, 1876. His parents, now 
both deceased, were Jacob Ket- 
tering and Martha Hunter Ket- 
tering. 

It gives some insight into young 
Kettering’s life to know that part of 
his book-learning he got under diffi- 
culties that would have discouraged 
a less determined personality. But 
with all his energy and his determina- 
tion to secure the best possible edu- 
cation, he was 28 when he was grad- 
uated from the Ohio State Univer- 
sity at Columbus, in 1904. He had 


eral means of making money while 
he was a student. 

For a while after his graduation 
he taught in a country school, but his 
hands and his brain were so co-or- 
dinated that they had to work to- 
gether in some creative, tangible 
way, and he became an installation 
man for the Star Telephone Com- 
pany at Ashland, Ohio. He likes to 
tell the story that he nearly put the 
company into the hands of a receiver 
by what the directors thought was 
too large a switchboard and plant; 
but he demonstrated, as he has since 


And the work of the labora- 
tories is properly described as 
sifting facts from opinions. 

“A fact is a fact,” Mr. Kettering 
says, “and it is always the same; an 
opinion may vary with what you had 
for dinner.” 

Direct speech, always striking, oc- 
casionally vernacular and sometimes 
most vehement, is a characteristic of 
the man. He can say “Damn!” and 
mean it with all his heart, but he 
never swears for meanness. He is 
impatient of detail. That can be 
worked out by other men, but no man 
can plan better how the general prin- 
ciple of the detail to be followe: 
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shall be worked out. He is tireless in 
the chase of facts. Sometimes his 
associates may take a breathing spell 
when they are not devoting them- 
selves to some scientific problem— 
but not the “boss.” The tradition is 
that he pursues scientific investiga- 
tions during the hours when he is 
supposed to be asleep; and certainly 
every morning he comes to the lab- 
oratories full of the energy and en- 
thusiasm of a giant refreshed. 

He says that everything in the way 
of a problem ‘is fairly easy of solu- 
tion, once it is thoroughly under- 
stood. So he conceived the idea that 
it should be easy to make a self- 
starter for an automobile engine, to 
turn it over by the energy of a stor- 
age battery. This was fact, for him; 
many others, some of them rated 
high as engineers, doubted. But these 
doubts were only opinions. The fact, 
the Kettering fact, worked out in 
practice. To-day, automobiles are 
started by depressing a lever and 
making electrical contact. They are 
lighted by moving a switch, and igni- 
tion is established with as little 
trouble. With his idea, he left the 
National Cash Register organization 
and started to work out the practical 
details. 

There were delays and discourag- 
ments in plenty, but Mr. Kettering 
pinned his faith to a fact and the 
work progressed. Problems of igni- 
tion and lighting from the same bat- 
tery that turned the engine over were 
worked out at the same time. 

All this was in 1910, and before 
the end of the year the self-starter 
was an accomplished fact. 


It had been devised at the request 
of Henry M. Leland, then at the 
head of the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany, and when it was perfected Mr. 
Leland and his son Wilfred came 
down from Dayton to see it demon- 
strated. Mr. Kettering met them at 
the train, drove them all over Dayton, 
stopping and starting the car over 
and over again. It-was an impres- 
sive, 100 per cent. demonstration. 
Contracts were signed, and the Le- 
lands were driven to the night train. 

When the inventor and his friends 
returned to their car the self-starter 
would not work! 


A Success from the Start 


But the trouble was located and 
corrected, and the matter of com- 
mercializing the self-starter was be- 
gun in earnest. The first electrical 
self-starter for an automobile was 
shipped to the Cadillac organization 
—already a division of General Mo- 
tors—February 17, 1911. Deliveries 
on a commercial scale began in 


August and September of the same 
year, and have continued in steadily 
increasing volume since that time. 
And it is a fact that with the excep- 
tion of the double voltage device of 
the earlier forms, the first type of 





Charles Franklin Kettering 
President, General Motors Research Corporation. 


starter is practically the same as the 
one in use to-day. 

Inside of two years it was pretty 
hard to find a car that was not 
equipped with a self-starter made by 
the Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
Company—shortened to “Delco” for 
convenience. The barn where the 
early work had been done was soon 
outgrown and the first factory had a 
floor space of 3,200 square feet, with 
twelve men on the payroll. With the 
addition of a new building, dedicated 
in the Spring of 1923, the largest in- 
dustrial building in the city of Day- 
ton, Delco is now occupying more 
than 22.67 acres of floor space, in 19 
buildings. So much for the poten- 
tialities and the practicabilities of one 
Kettering idea. 

Later on, Mr. Kettering conceived 
the idea of adapting the principles of 
the self-starter to make small, com- 
pact lighting units for communities 
that were beyond the range of the big 
power companies. His figures 
proved, and “Delco-Light” plants 
are functioning to-day in thousands 
of remote places. He conceived a 
system of ignition for the Liberty 
airplane engines; and this is one of 
his most important inventions, in 
view of the service rendered by Lib- 
erty planes. 

With the success of his inventions 
came reputation, and while Mr. Ket- 
tering cherishes it he has not been 
spoiled by success. If anything, he 
works harder than ever, since he has 
the facilities to carry more and more 


plans and activities into effect. The 
laboratories of which he is the active 
and directing head are 1,000 feet long 
and 300 feet wide; they contain ma- 
chinery and equipment competent to 
make anything from a needle to an 
automobile. 

There are 300 experts at the lab- 
oratories, occupied in sifting the 
opinions out of the facts. And when 
a fact has been labeled at Research 
it is a fact. 


Products of Fact Factory 


Many so-called facts have been 
disproved at Dayton, many opinions 
have been junked as of no value. But 
as a fact factory Mr. Kettering’s or- 
ganization can be relied upon. The 
laboratories have made important 
contributions to the advancement of 
automobile material, design, and 
manufacture. The new Ethyl Fluid 
which is beginning to be marketed by 
the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation—an 
addition agent for automotive 
engine fuel that permits the de- 
velopment of great efficiency; the 
new oilless bearings and bushings, 
made of Durex, which require no 
lubrication after the initial satura- 
tion; a new paint, with incredible 
wearing qualities and durability, of 
attractive finish, in the developmert 
of which assistance was rendered—- 
these are some of the practical 
things born of the facts sieved out at 
Research. 

And in some uncanny way of his 
own, Mr. Kettering knows what 
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each of his engineers is doing along 
about the many major lines of in- 
quiry, besides keeping generally in 
touch with everything that goes on 
at the Research laboratories and at 
the Delco and the Delco-Light organ- 
izations. He has lately been relieved 
of some of the detail at Research by 
the appointment of a personal as- 
sistant. 

Mr. Kettering is a man who drives 
a multiple quadriga of hobbies. He 
loves natural history ; he knows mgre 
than a little about every natural 
science; he speaks without notes at 
dozens of gatherings in the course of 
a year and always says things with 
old-fashioned, homely common sense 
in them that the crowd can take home 
and remember. And with all his ac- 
tivities and the recognition and the 
dignities that have come to him, he 
is the same man that he was when 
he walked behind the plow—still the 
same eager, almost breathless seeker 
after knowledge that will stand un- 
shaken the test of years. 

When the Kettering home at 
Ridgeleigh Terrace, across the val- 
ley from Research, was built, with 
its sweeping view and its hospitable 
rooms, a wonderfully equipped 
greenhouse was put up at some dis- 
tance from the house. The school 
authorities of the neighborhood 
needed a place for their children to 
be educated. At the first indication 
of need Mr. and Mrs. Kettering 
turned the building over to the chil- 
dren. Just now, the Kettering flow- 
ers are being grown in a very small 
portion of the building. The rest of 
it is growing well educated citizens. 

Little more than a year after his 
graduation from college, Mr. Ketter- 
ing married Miss Olive Williams, of 
Ashland, Ohio, and they have one 
son, Eugene Williams Kettering. 


Head of Many Companies 


A man with a nickname is usually 
a well loved man. To his early asso- 
ciates, who are still his closest 
friends, Charles Franklin Kettering 
is “Ket,” and he is habitually spoken 
of in the laboratories as “the boss.” 
The contributions of the laboratories 
and their director to automotive 
science are of increasing importance, 
but Mr. Kettering says positivedy 
that to-day’s achievements will to- 
morrow be regarded as almost ele- 
mentary. 

“Ket’s” brain works in a fashion 
peculiar to itself. It is a well estab- 
lished custom at the laboratories, 
when the luncheon hour is over on 
Saturday, to have an informal meet- 
ing of department heads around the 
tables before adjourning to a more 
formal gathering in the conference 
room. Not long ago “the boss” and 
“Midge,” who in formal life is 
Thomas F. Midgley, Jr., head of the 
fuel section at Research, were deep 
in the discussion of some abstruse 
chemical formulas and_ reactions. 


SPARKS 


big organization was tell- 

ing me some things re- 
cently that I thought the head of 
the company ought to know. 
When I asked this man if he would 
tell this same story to the chief 
executive, he said “Good Lord, 
No! I can’t talk to him because 
he has never learned how to lis- 
ten. He only listens to his equals 
or his superiors, and he makes the 
rest of us feel that what we have 
to say is of no particular impor- 
tance. The result is, we keep these 
things to ourselves.” 

Maybe you think this is unus- 
ual. From fairly intimate contact 
with a number of organizations, 
I know it is altogether too com- 
mon. It seems to me that the 
ability to listen is of first impor- 
tance, and that no executive can be 
a hundred per cent. executive who 
lacks it. 


A big crganizatio man in a 
i 


* * 


It doesn’t matter what kind of 
business we are in. .If we have 
sense enough to pass the benefit 
on the public, it won’t take the 
public long to realize that we are 
friendly and that we can be 
trusted to do the square thing. 

The fellow who thinks he is 
putting something over on the 
public when he charges all the 
traffic will bear is in reality put- 
ting something over on himself. 
He may get immediate profits, but 
he won’t build anything worth 
while. 

* * x 


“You ask me when I was the 
richest,” answered Lord Lever- 
hulme to a question I asked him 
one time. “I never was rich and 
never shall be rich in money; but, 
according to the old Roman adage, 
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From Tom Dreier’, 


Anvil 


men’s riches consist not in the 
greatness of their possessions, byt 
in the fewness of their wants; ang 
I think my wants are insatiable 
and it takes me all my time to keep 
up with them, but I am intensely 
happy and intensely busy, and the 
want of money has never worried 
me.” 
— 


HAT would any of us do if 
we did not have a definite pur- 
pose in life? No one can succeed and 
no one can be happy who lacks an 
objective. Harold Bell Wright said 
he would have died out there in Tuc- 
son, Arizona, eight or ten years ago 
when he was ill with tuberculosis, if 
it had not been necessary for him to 
work to provide for his family. 
He had promised his publishers a 
book, and his illness had prevented 
him from going forward with it. “I 
kept my book where I could look at 
it and handle it,” said Mr. Wright, 
“because I dared not put it away. J 


realized that my work alone could 


save me. Most people, I think, die 
because they have no real purpose in 
living. Had it not been for this book 
which I felt I must write in order to 
provide for those dependent upon 
me, I should certainly have given up.” 

People often complain because they 
are compelled to do work which they 
do not like. That work may be their 
greatest blessing. It is when we are 
forced to do things that are hard that 
we develop strength. A life of toc 
much ease is a life of great unhappi- 
ness. The busy person has no time 
to be miserable. 


* * * 


A man has traveled quite a dis- 
tance toward Wisdom when he is 
able to see that his associates have 
quite as much right to their opin- 
ions as he has to his. 








While the conversation was at the 
very height of technicality, Mr. Ket- 
tering turned his head quickly and 
said: “No, Fred, that was in 1924,” 
and turned back to the chemical prob- 
lem without the loss of so much as a 
symbol. One lobe of his brain had 
heard some other man make a state- 
ment regarding a date that Mr. Ket- 
tering knew was an error. So he cor- 
rected it on general principles, but 
without losing his grasp on another 
line of thought. : 

Categorically speaking, Mr. Ket- 
tering is president of the Dayton En- 
gineering Laboratories Company; 
president of the General Motors Re- 
search Corporation; president of the 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation; presi- 
dent of the Moraine Products 
Company; vice-president and direc- 


tor of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion; vice-president of the Smith Gas 
Engineering Company, of Dayton, 
and director of the Flexible Side Car 
Company, of Loudonville. He is 
trustee of the Ohio State University. 
He was one of the founders of the 
Dayton Engineers Club and of Tri- 
angle Park, a civic playground. He 
is a member and ex-president of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
and a member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, National Research Council 
(Advisory Board), University Club 
of New York City, Dayton Engineers 
Club and the Army and Navy Club. 

And besides all these serious 
things he is “Ket”—a highly organ- 
ized and a very human being. 
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Chicago—a Banking 
Phenomenon 


In Ten Years Number of Institutions Has Increased 60%; Capital and Sur- 
plus, 60%; Deposits, 118%; Loans and Discounts, 128% 


growth in banking in the 

last ten years is one of the 
country’s outstanding financial 
phenomena of the post-war period. 
Amazing facts are disclosed by a 
comparison of Chicago bank figures 
for 1924 with those for 1914. 

In 1914 there were 127 banks and 
trust companies in Chicago. To-day, 
although there have been in the past 
decade a great many absorptions and 
mergers, the number is 204. In- 
crease: 77 banks or more than 60 
per cent. 

Even more impressive than nu- 
merical growth has been growth in 
capital strength and business volume. 

In 1914 the capital and surplus of 
Chicago’s banks aggregated $192,- 
500,000. To-day these capital funds 
total no less than $309,000,000. In- 
crease: $116,500,000 or 60 per cent. 

In 1914 the deposits of Chicago’s 
banks ; aggregated $1,022,400,000. 
To-day they tower to $2,231,200,000. 
Increase: $1,208,800,000 or 118 per 
cent. 


C HICAGO’S spectacular 


Figures Reflect Economic Progress 


“A decade ago, the loans and dis- 
counts of these banks amounted to 
$906,000,000. To-day they are $2,- 
070,000,000. Increase: $1,164,000,- 
000 or 128 per cent. 

Big banks have also increased to 
a notable degree in these amazing ten 
years. In 1914 there were sixteen 
banks and trust companies in Chicago 
with deposits of $10,000,000 or more, 
the largest having deposits of $175,- 
000,000. To-day there are 27 banks 
with deposits in excess of ten mil- 
lion, and the list is topped by one 
with deposits of $358,000,000. These 
facts are shown in the accompanying 
table, which discloses some interest- 
ing relationships. 

The growth in the strength of the 
leaders of to-day, not including the 
Chicago Joint Stock Land Bank, 
which was not operating in 1914, is 
shown in the facts that their com- 
bined capital and surplus, which in 
1914 was $134,780,000, is now $200,- 
550,000, a growth of $65,770,000 or 
about 49 per cent., while their de- 
posits have expanded from $809,- 
000,000 to $1,698,150,000, an in- 
crease of $889,150,000 or almost 110 


per cent. 


By John Oakwood 


hese figures reflect a well-bal- 
anced progress throughout the Chi- 
cago banking structure, indicating 
that, while big banking has aug- 
mented its capital as required, there 
has been no tendency toward a con- 
centration of power and a mono- 
polizing of business. Competition 
has remained open in keeping with 
the vigorous Chicago spirit, and the 
vast diversity and multiplicity of the 
business and financial requirements 
of Chicago and the extensive terri- 
tory economically tributary to it, 
have continued to be served by a 
great number and variety of large 
and small financial institutions. 

The Chicago banking figures are 
a true reflection of the underlying 


the ten most eventful years of its 
history. In that period there were 
superimposed upon the normal course 
of events—first, the war boom when 
this country had thrust upon it the 
vast military purchases and financ- 
ing of the European belligerents ; 
second, the tremendous operations 
cf our own participation in the con- 
flict; third, the unparalleled inflation 
and subsequent collapse of the post- 
war boom. The data of any of 
those periods would have been sub- 
ject to their distorting influences. 
The data of to-day given here, freed 
from the effects of those extra- 
ordinary events by the passage of 
time and the return to approximate- 
ly normal conditions, reflect the more 











economic progress of the nation in substantial elements of the eco- 
Chicago Banks with Present Deposits of $10,000,000 or More 
1914 1924 
Banks Cap. & Surp. Deposits Cap. & Surp. Deposits 
Central Trust..<.5.i5:... $ 6,000,000 $ 44,650,000 $ 7,000,000 $ 79,800,000 
Cinecago THst: .<ss4s 1,200,000 6,600,000 2,000,000 21,150,000 
Chicago Joint Stock 

Tee TE cs Gewese . Srrasewne 4,800,000 50,500,000 
Continental & Com- 

the as oa, 32,400,00 174,700,000 40,000,000 357,950,000 
Continental & Com- 

mercial Trust & Sav- 

| RAE eget 4,900,000 27,450,000 15,000,000 89,350,000 
Corn Exchange Na- 

OSE Te 9,400,000 61,250,000 15,000,000 102,000,000 
Drovers National...... 1,100,000 10,550,000 1,250,000 15,750,000 
First National......... 22,000,000 113,100,000 25,000,000 216,100,000 
First Trust & Savings. 9,100,000 000, 12,500,000 106,800,000 
Foreman National...... 1,500,000 13,050,000 4,000,000 53,900,000 
Greenebaum Sons...... 1,800,000 4,350,000 2,000,000 21,800, 
Harris Trust & Savings 4,200,000 20,950,000 6,000,000 47,250,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust 15,900,000 93,400,000 30,000,000 231,650,000 
Kasper State.......... 620,000 5,350,000 1,250,000 12,500,000 
Lake View Trust & 

PI Doin cota dain 440,000 2,200,000 900,000 11,750,000 
Live Stock Exchange 

ee 1,900,000 11,500,000 2,000,000 15,700,000 
Mid-City Trust & Sav- 

ARR EONS RN 640,000 2,600,000 900,000 13,650,000 
National Bank of the 

EE bbkcsudxcne 3,400,000 26,300,000 3,900,000 38,050,000 
National City.......... 2,800,000 28,300,000 3,000,000 29,150,000 
Northern Trust........ 4,500,000 30,050,000 5,000,000 47,900,000 
North-Western Trust & 

| REN 340,000 5,700,000 1,500,000 18,550,000 
Peoples Stock Yards... 650,000 4,750,000 1,250,000 15,800,000 
Peoples Trust & Sav- 

NN isi ss Sr sicts atc ie 740,000 6,500,000 1,500,000 16,600,000 
Standard Trust & Sav- 

NE siclnuutd euie-i knee 1,400,000 5,850,000 1,500,000 12,950,000 
State Bank of Chicago. 4,400,000 25,800,000 7,500,000 50,600,000 
Union Trust Co........ 2,900, 21,650,000 5,000,000 58,200,000 
West Side Trust & 

ES ic hax ates boos 550,000 4,400,000 800,000 13,250,000 
Ns sin bnsacsnncees $134,780,000 $809,000,000 $200,550,000 $1,748,650,000 
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nomic development of a decade cen- 
tering in Chicago. 

In this growth of banking in 
Chicago, the names of a number of 
men stand out. Their activities in 
the last ten years have been an im- 
portant factor in shaping the course 
of events. Some of them were in 
positions of leadership at the open- 
ing of the decade. Others have 
come forward and grown with the 
dynamic developments of the era. 

Foremost among the former are 


JAMES B. Ft AN 
Chairman, First National Bank of 
Chicago. 


such men as Charles G. Dawes and 
Joseph E. Otis, Central Trust Com- 
pany; Lucius Teter, Chicago Trust 
Company ; George M. Reynolds, Con- 
tinental & Commercial; Ernest A. 
Hamill, Corn Exchange National; 
James B. Forgan, First National; O. 
G. Foreman, Foreman National; A. 
W. Harris, Harris Trust & Savings; 
William J. Rathje, Mid-City Trust 
& Savings; David R. Forgan, Na- 


tional City; Solomon A. Smith. 
Northern Trust Company Bank; 
John F. Smulski, North-Western 


Trust & Savings; L. A. Goddard, 
State Bank of Chicago; and F. H. 
Rawson, Union Trust Company. 
Among the latter are found Arthur 
Reynolds, Continental & Commer- 
cial; Frank O. Wetmore, First Na- 
tional; M. A. Traylor, First Trust 
& Savings; Henry A. Haugan, State 
Bank of Chicago; and H. A. Wheel- 
er, Union Trust Company. 

Brief sketches of the varied inter- 
ests and activities of a few of the 
outstanding figures in this group of 
Chicago banking leaders will make 


’ clear the reasons for their rise and 


for the progress of the great financial 
institutions whose destinies they 
direct. 

Charles G. Dawes, Chairman, Cen- 
tral Trust Company, now Republi- 
can candidate for Vice-President of 
the United States, was born in 
Marietta, Ohio, in 1865. He gradu- 
ated from Marietta College and Cin- 
cinnati Law School, was admitted to 





the bar in 1886, and practiced law 
until 1894 in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
He later became interested in various 
business enterprises and in politics, 
being active in the McKinley cam- 
paigns. He was appointed Comp- 
troller of the Currency of the United 
States in 1897, serving until 1902. 
His entry into Chicago banking came 
in the latter year, when he was made 
president of the Central Trust Com- 
pany. His public activities, how- 
ever, increased, particularly during 
the World War, in which he rose 
from the rank of major to brigadier- 
general. His conspicuous war ser- 
vices were rendered as Chairman of 
the General Purchasing Board and 
General Purchasing Agent of the 
American Expeditionary Forces on 
the administrative staff of the Com- 
mander in Chief in France. He later 
became a member of the Allied Pur- 
chasing Board and of the Liqui 

dation Commission of the Allies. He 
was awarded the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal; the Order of Leopold 
by Belgium ; and by France was made 
Commander, Legion d’Honneur. 
Following the war, as first director 
of the newly enacted Federal Budget 
System, he had charge of organizing 
the national finances on a scientific 
basis. He is author of “The Bank- 
ing System of the United States” 
and “A Journal of the Great War.” 
His most recent public services were 
rendered in connection with the 
Dawes Plan for settling the Euro- 
pean post-war financial problem, di- 
recting the work of devising a prac- 
tical solution after endless futile con- 
ferences and negotiations by Euro- 
jean financiers and politicians. 


General Dawes’ Successor 


Closely associated with General 
Dawes in the Central Trust Company 
has been Joseph E. Otis, who became 
its president when Dawes became 
chairman. Mr. Otis was born in 
Chicago in 1867. After attending 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale, he 
engaged in various business activities 
in Chicago, entering banking in 1902, 
becoming president of the Western 
Trust & Savings Bank and serving 
until it consolidated, in 1911, with the 
Central Trust Company. He is 
chairman of the board, Chicago 
Morris Plan Banks. 

Lucius Teter, president of the 
Chicago Trust Company, was born in 
Bowling Green, Indiana, in 1873. 
He began his banking career with the 
Continental National Bank of Chi- 
cago in 1892, later going to the 
American Trust & Savings Bank: 
He was organizer, in 1902, of his 
present bank, formerly called the 
Chicago Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, becoming president in 1908. 
He is chairman of the Equitable 
Trust Company, and is director in 
other business enterprises. In 1907 
he was elected president, Savings 
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Bank Division, American Banke, 
Association; in 1918, president, (hj. 
cago Association of Commerce; ang 
is now vice-president, Trust Com. 
pany Division, American Banker, 
Association. His general civic ag. 
vities are reflected in his present ger. 
vice as president of the Infant We. 
fare Society of Chicago and as dire. 
tor of the Chicago Council of Social 
Agencies and Young Men’s Christian 
Association. In 1920 Dartmouth 
College conferred on him an honorary 
master of arts degree. 


Career of James B. Forgan 


James B. Forgan, chairman of the 
First National Bank, was born in 
Scotland in 1852. He was educated 
there at Madras College and Forres 
Academy. He began his banking 
career with the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, remaining with it about three 
years; he later went to the Bank of 
British North America, _ receiving 
assignments to Montreal, New York, 
and Halifax. His next connection 
was with the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
for which he established an agency 
in Minneapolis, serving as manager 
tor three years. In 1888 his career 
as an American banker began, when 
he became connected with the North- 
western National Bank. He joined 
the First National Bank of Chicago 
in 1892 as vice-president, and suc- 
ceeded Lyman J. Gage as president 
in 1900. He has been chairman of 
the board since 1916. He is also 














JOHN F. SMULSKI 


President, North-Western Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 


chairman of the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank and of the First Trust 
Joint Stock Land Bank of Chicago. 
His Federal Reserve Banking ser- 
vices are as a member of. the board 
of directors of the Chicago bank for 
five years, and president, Advisory 
Council Federal Reserve Board, six 
years. He was decorated by Serbia 
in 1918 with the Order of St. Sava 
for his work in raising relief funds; 
and in 1921 was made an officer of 
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di nalities in the Chicago banking field. They are , left to right, : , : 
eee ha Otis, patie Ateny Central Trust Compan y of Illinois; M. A. Traylor, president, First Trust & Savings Bank; 
Lucius Teter, president, Chicago Trust Company; Frank O. Wetmore, president, First National Bank of Chicago. 


the Legion of Honor by the Presi- 
dent of France for services rendered 
during the War. 

David R. Forgan, chairman of the 
National City Bank of Chicago, is a 
brother of James B. Forgan. He 
was born in Scotland in 1862. At 
15 he entered the Clydesdale Bank 
there as a messenger. In 1880 he 
emigrated to Halifax and obtained a 
position in the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
iemaining with it until 1888. Then 
he came to the United States, going 
to the American Bank of Duluth, as 
assistant cashier. In 1890 he became 
cashier of the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis, which he left 
in 1895 to become vice-president of 
the Union National Bank of Chicago. 
He was elected president, in 1898, of 
the Union National, which was sub- 
sequently merged with the First Na- 
tional of which his brother was presi- 
dent. In 1907 he organized the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago and has 
since ‘been its president. He has 
written much on banking subjects. 


Interested in Civic Affairs 

John F. Smulski, president of the 
Northwestern Trust & Savings Bank, 
of which he was organizer in 1906, 
was born in Poland in 1867. After 
teceiving his early education abroad, 
he came to the United States, study- 
ing law in Northwestern University, 
Chicago. He spent several years in 
the newspaper publishing business 
with his father, who established the 
first Polish paper in the United 
States. After admission to the bar 
he practiced law for a number of 
years before entering banking. He 
was also in politics, being alderman 
in- Chicago for five years, city at- 
torney, state treasurér of Illinois, 
and in 1911 stood in the primaries 
for the Republican nomination for 
Mayor of Chicago. 

L. A. Goddard, chairman, State 
Bank of Chicago, was born in 
Marion, Illinois, in 1854. His earli- 
est career was politics. At 21 he 
was elected treasurer of his native 
town, and at 23, mayor, being re- 





elected to succeed himself. . His 
business career also began in these 
early years and he was active as a 
merchant and banker in Marion 
until 1890, in which year he organ- 
ized and became president of a bank 
in Carmel, Ill. In 1892 he went to 
the Ft. Dearborn National Bank in 
Chicago as cashier, becoming its 
president in 1903. Five years later 
he became vice-president of the State 
Bank of Chicgao, its president in 
1909, and chairman of the board in 
1919. He served as president of 
the Chicago Clearing House Associa- 
tion and president of the Illinois 
Bankers Association. 

Frank O. Wetmore, president of 
the First National Bank, was born 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan, in 1867. 
He has been connected with the First 
National since 1886, becoming its 
president in 1916. He has many 
corporate affiliations, being  vice- 
president and director of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank, National Safe 
Deposit Company, Chicago City Rail- 
way and associated companies, Chi- 
cago Surface Lines, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern Rail- 
way, and Illinois Southern Railway. 
He is chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, Chicago Chapter, American 
Red Cross. 

M. A. Traylor, one of the most 
conspicuous among the younger gen- 
eration of Chicago bankers, president 
of the First Trust & Savings Bank, 
was born at Breeding, Kentucky, in 
1878. Following his early education 
in the public schools there, he studied 
law nights. He began the practice 
of law in Texas in 1901. He be- 
came city clerk of Hillsboro, Texas, 
the same year, and in 1904-5 he was 
assistant county attorney. He took 
up banking in 1905, as cashier of the 
Bank of Malone, Texas, and in 1907 
was elected to the same rank in the 
Citizens National Bank of Ballinger, 
Texas. He became vice-president of 
this bank and when it was consoli- 
dated with the First National Bank 
of that city he was elected president 


L. A. Goddard, chairman, State Bank of 





of the new institution. From there 
he went, in 1911, to the Stock Yards 
National Bank of East St. Louis, 
Illinois, as vice-president, and in 
1914 transferred in a similar capacity 
to the Live Stock Exchange National 
Bank of Chicago, becoming its presi- 
dent in 1916. He was also president 
of the Chicago Cattle Loan Company 
from 1914 to 1919. He was made: 
president of the First Trust & Sav- 
ings in 1919. He is likewise presi- 
dent of the First Trust Joint Stock: 
Land Bank; vice-president and di- 
rector of the First National Bank ; 
director, Live Stock Exchange Na~ 
tional (Chicago), Industrial Bank 
(New York) and Austin-Nichols 
Company; member, advisory com- 
mittee, Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict Bank, Chicago; and chairman 
of the finance committee, National 
Wool Warehouse & Storage Com-- 
pany. He is active in bank associa~ 
tion affairs, having been honored’ 
with the presidency of the Illinois 
State Bankers Association, and he 
has been placed in line for similar’ 
honors in the national association.. 
He is chairman of the Economic: 
Policy Commission of the American 
Bankers Association and a member 
of its Executive Council. 


Wide Range of Activities 


Harry A. Wheeler, president of 
the Union Trust Company, was born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1866. He 
became district manager. of the Credit 
Clearing House, Chicago, in 1894, 
and from 1901 to 1910 served as 
president. He became vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company in 
1910, and vice-president of the Mer- 
cantile Trust & Savings Bank in 
1912. In 1906-7 he served as gen- 
eral secretary of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, and after filling 
various offices in it was elected 
president in 1911. He has twice 
served as president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
in 1912-13 and again in 1918-19. He 
is also prominent in Chicago civic. 

(Continued on page 673) 
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Lessons in Achievement 
Explain Yourself—and Command What You Want 


O THE business’ worker 
who has to confess that he 


is marking time rather than 


advancing in his chosen occupa- 


tion, I recommend thoughtful con- 


sideration of the case of Dick 
Drown. 

Dick, having passed in turn 
through grammar school, high 
school, and business school, en- 
tered in due course the employ of 
a manufacturing firm. He had no 
illusions with regard to the neces- 
sity for beginning at the bottom, 
and with eager diligence performed 
the humdrum tasks assigned to 
him. Observant, attentive, ener- 
getic, he learned the rou- 
tine of the business far 


By H. Addington Bruce 


Is the case of Dick Drown ex- 
ceptional? Hardly. 

The business world is dotted 
with frustrated workers whose 
hopes and ambitions would never 
have been blasted had they only 
sensed the importance of good 
speech as an aid to advancement. 
Not all of them have hampered 
themselves by over-fondness for 
slang and under-valuation of gram- 
mar. But all, in one way or an- 
other, have been so deficient in 
speech as to fail, in George Her- 
bert Palmer’s happy phrase, to ex- 
plain themselves to their fellows 


They may not be maniacs of slang. 
But they are wordy, diffuse, inco- 
herent. There is neither orderli- 
ness nor directness in their speech. 
The inevitable result is that they 
bore, when they do mot confuse 
and irritate, those’they would per- 
suade. 

At the opposite pole we find 
timid souls, whose reticence, even 
silence, is rooted in a diffidence 
springing from their being pain- 
fully aware of speech deficiencies 
which they feel it is hopeless for 
them to attempt to overcome. 

Yet the fact is—and it cannot be 
stated too emphatically—that any 

one, unless so unfortunate 
as to have been born with 








more rapidly than the aver- 
age young man, and soon 
found himself entrusted 
with some fairly important 
clerical work. 

This, he exulted, was the 
first step in what he felt 
sure would be a steady and 
rapid ‘advance along the 
road of business success. 
And, as if to confirm his 
expectations, he was with- 
in a year transferred to a 








HE business’ world 


dotted with frustrated | 
workers whose hopes and 
ambitions would never have 
been blasted had they only 
sensed the importance of 
good speech as an aid to 


advancement. 


some irremediable defect 


is of the vocal organs, can 


readily improve his speech. 
So true is this that some 
persons who in _ their 
younger days could hardly 
express themselves because 
of a sad stammering 
or other speech impedi- 
ment, have through  self- 
training developed into 
speakers of a high order. 
Demosthenes was one of 














more responsible post, with 
increased pay. It would 

not be long, he told himself, before 
his ambition to represent the firm 
as a traveling salesman would be 
realized. After that there was no 
telling how high he might rise. 

But Dick Drown never was sent 
on the road. Many years have in- 
tervened, and though he has sev- 
eral times changed employers, he 
still holds a minor place among the 
workers in his particular field of 
business endeavor. To him his 
failure to progress is a sad and 
bitter mystery. It is no mystery 
to the men for whom he has 
worked. As one of them once said, 
when Drown’s name was men- 
tioned in connection with a sales- 
manship vacancy : 

“What a pity that young fellow 
has never learned. to speak prop- 
erly. Slang seems to be a passion 
with him, and his abuse of gram- 
mar is nothing short of a calamity. 

“He knows the business, I'll 
gtant you that. But we can’t af- 
ford ‘to set him loose on our cus- 
tomers. He’d only puzzle, shock, 
and‘ repel them. So he will have 
to stay where he can be useful 
without being under the necessity 
of making many personal contacts.” 


and thereby insure success. As 
Palmer has pointed out, in more 
detail : 

“On swift and full communica- 
tion with one another is staked the 
success of almost every scheme we 
form. He who can explain himself 
may command what he wants. * * * 
The persuasive and explanatory 
tongue is one of the chief levers 
of life.” 

And, unhappily, not every one 
who speaks poorly appreciates that 
he does so. Some actually delude 
themselves into thinking that they 
are excellent speakers. One meets 
this type every day, loud, aggres- 
sive, vehement talkers who confuse 
noise with power and forget that 
to speak forcibly and argumenta- 
tively is not necessarily to speak 
clearly; and, most decidedly, is 
not to speak with any great degree 
of persuasiveness. 

Then, too, there are men, many 
of them, who, while they perhaps 
talk fluently enough, fail to explain 
themselves for the reason that they 
never take the trouble to think out 
just what they want to say and the 
best way of saying it. 

They may not be ungrammatical. 


these, Henry Ward Beech- 
er another, and Charles 
Kingsley yet another. 

This being the case it is mani- 
festly absurd for men who have no 
true speech defect, yet are con- 
scious of speaking poorly, to ima- 
gine that they are fated to speak 
poorly all their days. 

The first step in improvement 
is some preliminary self-study to 
ascertain exactly wherein one falls 
short in oral expression. Com- 
monly it will be found that the 
deficiency is chiefly in knowledge 
of language itself. It may be—it 
frequently is—that inferior speech 
habits have been unconsciously 
acquired through constant associa- 
tion with persons who themselves 
are indifferent speakers. It is not 
always possible or desirable to 
break off such association. But al- 
ways it is possible to offset its un- 
favorable effects on one’s speech by 
paying increased attention to the 
word usages of people who do 
speak well, by a study of gram- 
mar, of some simple text-book in 
oral expression, and, if need be, 
by enrolling oneself as a pupil in 
some good school of expression. 

Always, too, thought should be 
(Continued on page 673) 
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Taking the Guesswork 
Out of Business 





How to Make Sure of Low Production Costs—Three Ways 
in Which Inefficiencies May Be Discovered 


By William R. Basset 


Chairman, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 


IDDEN losses in manufactur- 
H ing and an insufficient vol- 

ume of sales are potent 
causes of business failure. They may 
be caused by the same fault—in- 
efficiency in the factory. It is readily 
apparent, if 1,000 men do only the 
work of 500, that the extra cost may 
cause losses which will ultimately 
wipe out the capital. Lesser inef- 
ficiencies of manufacturing 
may so add to the selling 


the best and quickest way to perform 
each operation, the many little in- 
efficiencies that exist will surely be 
brought to light, so that they can be 
corrected. This is a certain and 
scientific method. 

The third plan is to have in oper- 
ation a cost finding method which 
month by month shows the variations 
in cost of each operation or depart- 


Since the plant was already unusually 
efficient it seemed as if the only solu- 
tion was to buy new equipment. But 
first the executives made a close study 
of the existing equipment and its 
operation. 

A paper machine is of necessity 
not able to operate continuously for 
twenty-four hours a day. It is shut 
down when paper breaks, for repairs 
to the machine, and when it 
is being shifted from making 








price of the product that 
more efficient competitors get 
the bulk of the business. 
Many manufacturers will 
readily admit that workmen 
won't work as they should 
and that costs are high be- 
cause wages are too high, but 
not many of them will ad- 
mit that they themselves are 
to blame for many of the ex- 
cessively high costs. Yet 
Hoover’s Committee for the 
Investigation of Waste in 
Industry, which studied con- 
ditions in most of the prin- 
cipal industries, laid much of 
the blame for inefficiency at 
the door of management. 
Many text books tell in de- 
tail how to spot and elimin- 
ate such wastes. It is not 
my purpose to cover the sub- 
ject in similar detail here. 
Rather I intend to cite typical 
methods that have been used 
by progressive concerns, most 
of them clients of mine, to 





gineers. 


Common Sense Efficiency 


HERE is, after all, a great deal 
of common sense back of the 
methods of capable industrial en- 
Mr. Basset lists three 
ways in which inefficiencies may 
be detected; then he eliminates the 
casual ‘observational method,” 
which may perhaps be likened to 
sizing up a man’s character by 
“reading his face.” The success 
of any such method must depend 
upon the experience and judg- 
ment of the observer. There are 
really only two ways to test ef- 
ficiency; either the making of a 
product must be studied step by 
step, or results must be checked 
up through accurate cost account- 
ing. 


one kind of paper to another. 
The study suggested that if 
these delays could be re- 
duced greatly the needed 
production would be 
achieved. More care was 
used in scheduling the kind 
of paper to be made so that 
runs of a single kind would 
be longer and fewer kinds 
would be run. A bonus was 
offered to the workmen for 
using care to keep at a mini- 
mum the shutdowns due to 
broken paper and for repairs. 
The 25 per cent. extra pro- 
duction was thus achieved 
with no extra equipment and 
at an insignificantly increased 
cost. 

Several times during the 
past ten years the Strath- 
more Paper Company has 
needed additional production. 
Each time it has carefully 
studied the existing methods 
and improved them with the 
result that to-day its paper 

















indicate the kinds of hidden 
wastes that commonly exist 
in factories, and to show how readily 
they may be removed. 

Broadly, there are three ways in 
which inefficiencies may be discov- 
ered. First there is what might be 
called the “observational method,” by 
which an engineer or foreman walks 
leisurely through the plant watching 
how things are done. Because this 
method can catch only the most ob- 
vious and glaring faults, it will be 
passed by. It is neither thorough 
nor scientific. 

The second method is to time study 
every operation, man, and machine. 
By analyzing the time taken for each 
movement and by studying to find 





ment. Then if a cost rises, it is 
promptly brought to the eye of an 
executive, who, if he is on his job, 
will investigate to find out why. This 
method is good, provided that the 
standard or ideal costs with which the 
actual performances are compared, 
are based on the best known practice. 

Here are a few instances to show 
how time study of operations shows 
how to reduce costs, or to increase 
production without increasing the 
cost. 

A few years ago the Strathmore 
Paper Company needed 25 per cent. 
more paper making capacity in order 
to fill the orders it could easily get. 


machines are turning out 
twice as much paper every 
hour as they were ten years ago. 

That is an excellent example of 
the correct attitude. Most men feel 
that when they have once improved a 
process no further improvements are 
possible. It is a risky assumption to 
make. 

Time studies in the factory of the 
C. G. Spring and Bumper Company 
showed the way to many betterments 
which, taken together, greatly re- 
duced the cost of manufacturing. 

For instance, installing assembly 
benches especially designed to make 
the assembler’s work easier and more 
convenient, practically doubled the 
number of assemblies turned out per 
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hour. By the old methods the best 
production attained was 45 assem- 
blies per hour, while with the im- 
proved facilities the same men turned 
out from 75 to 89 per hour. 

In another assembly operation the 
production was increased 19 per cent. 
merely by having the men tighten a 
small bolt by hand rather than with a 
clumsy wrench. 

Setting accurate standards of pro- 
duction based on time study and 
offering a bonus for production 
brought the output of a forging oper- 
ation up to 273 per hour, although 
the average production had formerly 
been only 135 per hour. Properly 
set piece rates in this plant increased 
the production of nearly every oper- 
ation. Some of the increases on dif- 
ferent operations were 45, 48, 58, 78 
per cent. and so on. 

A few years ago we were called on 
by the Ritter Dental Manufacturing 
Company, which makes various ma- 
chines used by dentists, to report on 
the methods which they had put into 
effect to increase production and re- 
duce costs. 

We found that the studies they had 
made had resulted in increasing their 
production 25 to 35 per cent., while 
their force of workmen had been re- 
duced to 600 instead of the 875 which 
they had formerly employed. This 
resulted in a net saving of about 
$150,000 the first year and consider- 
ably more in subsequent years. Asa 
result the company was not forced to 
advance the selling price of its prod- 
uct anywhere near in proportion to 
the increase in the cost of labor and 
material. 

These are typical of the cost re- 
ductions that are possible in nearly 
every plant. When costs are re- 
duced, profits increase on every arti- 
cle sold, and the ability to reduce sell- 
ing prices usually results in increased 
sales. 


How One Plant Solved Problem 


As an example of how an accurate 
knowledge of costs points the way to 
economies, consider the Potter Knit- 
ting Company. This concern had 
been making a complete line of men’s, 
women’s, children’s and_ babies’ 
underwear. Its profits were not 
satisfactory to the owners, yet com- 
petition made it impossible to raise 
prices. The only solution was, there- 
fore, to reduce costs. Buta study of 
the plant showed that there were no 
gross inefficiencies that could be 
eliminated. 

The executives, therefore, turned 
to their cost system in hope that it 
would show where and how costs 
could be reduced. It did. 

It showed that a large part of the 
material spoilage and production of 
seconds—which amounted to 6 per 
cent. of the total production—was 
caused by the necessity of changing 
the knitting machines frequently 








from one type of product to another. 

Analysis of the various items of 
overhead expense and labor cost 
showed many places where leaks oc- 
curred due to the fact that so many 
varieties of products were being 
made. 

The entire study of costs showed 
that if the mill could turn out but a 
single type of garment, great econ- 
omies would be effected. So the con- 
cern decided to discontinue making 
everything but babies’ shirts. 

The results as prophesied by the 
cost system were borne out. The 
machines are now kept busy almost 
continuously on a single kind of 
cloth. That reduced the idle time of 
machines enough to give 33% per 
cent. more production with the same 
equipment. The cost of labor per 
garment is now about 10 per cent. 
less than before. The overhead ex- 
pense per garment has dropped 5 per 
cent. In one department four men 
now do the work that required seven. 

As a result of these efficiencies, the 
Potter Knitting Company was able 
to reduce its selling prices 12 per cent. 
and still make more money than be- 
fore. Without a good cost system it 
is doubtful if they would ever have 
known of the possibilities of making 
such betterments. 


A Profitable Investment 


A hat manufacturing concern, E. 
V. Connett & Company, also used its 
knowledge of costs to reduce costs. 

For instance, a charge of $910 per 
year for a man to do trucking ap- 
peared too much in a plant of that 
size. The possibility of installing an 
automatic conveyor to do his work 
was looked into, with the result that 
one was installed at a total cost of 
about half of the amount paid the 
trucker for wages for one year. The 
total operating cost was only $100 a 
year—a saving of more than $800 a 
year. 

A study of such a relatively un- 
important expense as that for electric 
lamp bulbs showed that a great many 
were stolen by employees. By in- 
vesting a small sum in locks to pre- 
vent pilfering several hundred dol- 
lars a year were saved. 

In one month the cost reports 
showed a big increase in the use of 
a certain supply, in spite of the fact 
that less should have been used be- 
cause the production of hats had 
fallen off that month. Investigation 
showed that, in order to make a sav- 
ing on first cost, the purchasing agent 
had bought an inferior quality which 


would not stand up. Cost systems ~ 


often show that low first cost may in 
the long run be expensive. 

The cost of making repairs about 
the plant was found to run as high 
as $1,500 a month, which was out of 
all proportion to the size of the plant. 
The master mechanic was called on 
for an explanation. He said that so 
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much emphasis was put on produc. 
tion that foremen would not permit 
machines to be shut down lon 
enough to enable a thorough repair 
job to be done. As a result patch 
work repairs were the rule and the 
job soon had to be done over. 

Instructions -were issued that all 
repair jobs be done thoroughly, with 
the result that repair expense soon 
fell off several hundred dollars a 
month. In the long run, production 
also benefitted. 


Many Ways to Reduce Costs 


In the manufacture of dress goods 
and cloth, the Walther Manufactur- 
ing Company used its cost system to 
point out possible economies. 

One of the most important was the 
discovery that a staple product which 
had always been- considered profit- 
able, was sold at a loss. It was dis- 
continued. 

In the finishing department large 
quantities of soap, oils, and other 
chemicals are used. They are sup- 
posed to be mixed by formula so that 
it is easy to determine how much of 
these expensive commodities should 
be used per yard of cloth. The cost 
figures showed that far too much was 
being consumed. An_ investigation 
resulted which showed that no atten- 
tion was paid to the formulas but that 
the foreman mixed his chemicals by 
guess. No special amount of water 
was used for scouring. If more than 
enough water was drawn into the 
tubs, more soap had to be added to 
get the proper solution. 

By insisting that proper propor- 
tions of these supplies be measured 
out, a saving of more than $1,000 a 
month was effected. 

These instances of savings are 
typical—not unusual. Taking in- 
dustry as a whole, only eliminating 
two or three of the most highly ef- 
ficient plants, I have no hesitancy in 
saying that intelligent study would 
show ways to reduce the cost of most 
products as much as 40 per cent. 
Think what that would mean in in- 
creased profits and reduced costs of 
living ! 


This is the tenth of a series of arti- 
cles specially written for “Forbes” by 
William R. Basset, industrial engi- 
neer and public accountant. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 





The difference in men is the thing 
they offer the world. Brains with 
character come high, brains without 
character, medium; character without 
brains is not in demand. Muscle with 
character gets listed low; muscle 
without good character is a drug on 
the market—G. K. Shurtleff. 


* * * 


Debt is the secret foe of thrift, as 
vice and idleness are its open enemies. 
—Aughey. 
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How World Famous Steel Works 
Wins Loyalty of Workers 


Four Generations Have Carried on the Traditions of the Founder of 
Schneider & Cie — Grandfathers, Sons and Grandsons Work 
Side by Side — 23 Years Without a Strike 


f | YHERE lived in the little 
town of Bazeilles, France, 
about a century ago, a sim- 

ple ironmaster. Loved by all those 
with whom he came in contact be- 
cause of the peculiar charm of his 
personality, he was also held in 
high respect by the workers of his 
time because of his wonderful fore- 
sight, his keen vision, and his re- 
markable interest in every new 
thing which promised advancement 
for his craft. Alsatian by 
birth, Joseph Eugene 
Schneider had a keen 
knowledge of the iron in- 
dustry, and early in the 
nineteenth century when 
he bought the old royal 
iron foundries at Le Creu- 
sot which were opened in 
1782 by Louis XVI, he laid 
the foundation of what is 
probably the most remark- 
able organization of its 
kind in the world, the 
house of Schneider & Cie, 
builders of everything in 
iron and steel, from loco- 
motives and submarines to 
structural iron work and 
steel bridges. 

To-day his grandson, 
Eugene Schneider, the 
present head of Schneider 
& Cie, is counted among 
the famous engineers of the 
world. He was honored by 
America for distinguished 
service in metallurgy, is 
past president of the great 
English association, — the 
Iron and Steel Institute; is 
head of many technical and 
industrial organizations in 
France, and is known 
wherever the production of 
steel is recognized as a 
vital part of progressive in- 
dustry. 

Eugéne Schneider is remarkable, 
not only for the manner in which 
he has conducted his enormous in- 
terests, but also for the vigorous 
energy with which he makes him- 
self a part of the great enterprises 
of the century. Still in his early 
fifties, he is a brilliant engineer, a 
master of the art of steel produc- 


By O. D. Foster 


tion, a reader, a student and a col- 
lector; and he is so alertly in touch 
with all public questions that at 
the International Trade Confer- 
ence held in this country in 1919 
he was marked among all the as- 
sembled nations as one of its most 
enlightened members. He came as 
the chairman of the French Eco- 
nomic Mission and when he left 
he had stirred the entire assembly 
with the virility of his optimism on 


Eugéne Schneider 


Head of the world-famous firm of Schneider & Cie, 
with headquarters at Cr 
everything in iron and steel, from locomotives and 
submarines to structural iron work and steel bridges. 
Known wherever the production of steel is recognized 
as a vital part of progressive industry, M. Schneider 
is counted among the famous engineers of the world. 
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the recovery of France. In effect, 
his message was that existing 
troubles of insufficient transporta- 
tion, high prices, and inflated cur- 
rency were not due to chaotic 
methods or inefficient management, 
but that the country’s vigorous re- 
sumption of commerce and indus- 
try, symptoms of the most 
favorable character, were at 


. builders of 


the foundation of the trouble. 

No less optimistic to-day, M. 
Schneider says, “The question is 
not whether France will recover, 
but how long it will take her to 
do so. If America helps, recovery 
will be speedy; without her aid it 
will become a more lengthy pro- 
cess. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain. If you remain strangers to 
our efforts you will remain strang- 
ers to our future, but you will not 
remain strangers to our 
sufferings, for they will 
reach you in spite of your- 
selves, or, for that matter, 
of ourselves. War has 
proved that the earth is 
round and smaller in di- 
mensions than we_ had 
thought. No man can plow 
his individual furrow while 
war goes on in the next, 
and the ocean is no greater 
barrier in these days than 
the furrow was of old. 

“Tt is impossible that the 
United States should hold 
aloof from Europe, for her 
needs are varied and she is 
one of your best customers. 
Should exchange rates 
reach the point where we 
ceased buying from you, 
over-production, unem- 
ployment, and wide eco- 
nomic disturbance would 
be the result. The gold 
you have heaped in your 
cellars should not give you 
too much confidence, for 
bear in mind that gold is 
valueless except as a medi- 
um of exchange, and too 
great abundance is as in- 
jurious to a nation as a 
scarcity. No nation can 
stand alone in its great- 
ness, neither America nor 
another.” 

Few people are in a better posi- 
tion to judge the extent of the de- 
mands of the different countries 
and the measure of their restora- 
tion than M. Schneider. In his 
various plants are produced steel 
in quantity, all sorts of guns and 
munitions, submarines, airplanes, 
locomotives, steel and iron work 
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for construction purposes, turbines, 
motors, armor plates and other 
equipment of this character. 

At Creusot the works consist of 
a colliery, blast furnaces, coke 
ovens, open-hearth plants, forging 
shops capable of converting the 
whole of the steel ingot production 
into armor plates, sheets and vari- 
ous sections; molding shops for 
steel, cast iron and bronze; forging 
shops for steel parts; uncommonly 
well equipped machine shops for 
the construction of turbines, mo- 
tors and locomotives and for the 
manufacture of pieces of ordnance, 
armor plates, etc.; proving grounds 
for testing purposes and a labora- 
tory with a radio metallographical 
equipment. The molding shop for 
steel castings handles pieces of any 
size up to 120 tons, made in any 
quality of steel. The forging shop 
is equipped with the most up-to- 
date steam hydraulic presses, steam 
and air hammers, etc. 

The Henri-Paul works at Mont- 
chanin include an iron and bronze 
foundry with full equipment of 
coke ovens; the Breuil works com- 
prise a battery of gas producers 
with forced draught, automatically 
charged and cleaned; a scrap metal 
yard provided with electro mag- 
netic traveling cranes; charging 
appliances; charge bridges for 60- 
ton open hearth furnaces; casting 
cranes and crushing shops for dol- 
omite and limestone. At _ the 
Havre, Harfleur and Hoc works 
there are extensive engineering 
shops for aviation engines; electric 
motors; marine and_ stationary 
Diesel engines ; pyrotechnical shops 
and a long range proving ground 
for gun firing tests. 


Diversity of Products 


The Chalon works are given over 
to the construction of metal 
bridges, iron frame works, public 
works and small naval craft, such 
as submarines, destroyers and tor- 
pedo boats. This branch built the 
famous Alexander III bridge over 
the Seine in Paris and also takes 
care of the dredging of harbors and 
their equipment. All work in con- 
nection with the making of large 
boilers, stampings, forging, and 
galvanizing are carried out in this 
plant. At Champagne sur Seine 
the plant was erected for the man- 
ufacture of electric machinery of 
any capacity, such as turbo alter- 
nators, transformers, rotary con- 
verters, electrical equipment for 
traveling cranes, winches, rolling 
mills, motors for electric tractors 
and self-propelled cars, motors and 
other electrical equipment for sub- 
marines. The works at La Londe- 
Les-Maures were planned for the 
construction of torpedoes and small 





electric motors; the Precision 
Shops at Paris were organized for 
the manufacture of sighting devices 
and goniometers, and the Bordeaux 
works make cartridges, light al- 
loys and other like products. In 
addition the holdings of the com- 
pany include great iron mines, col- 
lieries, and a number of subsidiary 
companies. 

Some idea of the vast extent of 
the Schneider establishments may 
be gained from the following fig- 
ures: Outside of the subsidiaries 
the aggregate area covered by the 
plants is 17,300 acres. The en- 
gines supplying power to the vari- 
ous shops develop a total of about 
200,000 h. p. About 5,000 machine 
tools,are in operation. Traffic in 
the works requires the service of 
80 locomotives and 6,500 trucks, 
which are run on standard gauge 
tracks with a total length of 200 
miles. Communication is main- 
tained by means of 2,500 telephone 
stations, which are established in 
the different offices and shops. 


France Second Only to U. S. 


The status of France in the steel 
industry may. be briefly explained 
in part as follows: The German 
invasion had robbed her of 91 per 
cent. of her production of pig iron 
and 63 per cent. of her steel, but 
peace has restored to her the rich- 
est iron ore deposits in Europe. 
Before the war she was exporting 
10,000,000 tons of this ore and in 
future she will be able to export 
17,000,000. Before the war she 
produced 5,000,000 tons of pig iron, 
and due to enlarged furnaces and 
converters and increased ore de- 
posits she will in future produce 
about 10,000,000. Her steel pro- 
duction before the war was about 
5,000,000 tons and now it will ap- 
proach 8,000,000. In view of this 


advance France will occupy the 
second place in the list of steel pro- 





Bird’s-eye view of the Schneider & Cie plant at Creusot, France. 
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ducing countries, following imme- 
diately after the United States. 

But while France is rich in iron 
ore she is seriously lacking in coal. 
The restitution of Alsace Lorraine 
nearly doubled the production of 
iron ore, pig iron and steel, but in- 
stead of making the coal problem 
easier for France it made it more 
complicated, for whereas Alsace 
Lorraine produces about 3,000,000 
tons she consumes 11,000,000. The 
German invasion destroyed a num- 
ber of coal pits in the north. With 
coal scarce, France _ naturally 
turned to her water power. This 
was the beginning of her great 
utilization of water power, so small 
that only 700,000 h. p. was avail- 
able at the opening of the war, 
but which is being so rapidly de- 
veloped that it will approach 1,500,- 
000 h. p. within a short time. 

The unflagging spirit of prog- 
ress which has marked the up- 
building of the Schneider company 
has carried on through two gen- 
erations. In the early days when 
the forges at Creusot were taken 
over by Joseph Schneider, England 
far.outstripped France in the pro- 
duction of iron and steel and the 
new master of the plant determined 
to follow English methods in the 
installation of his equipment. His 
head men were sent to England to 
study, and as a result new furnaces 
were constructed under more mod- 
ern conditions, coal production was 
doubled, and soon the plant had ac- 
quired an enviable reputation even 
in Great Britain. 


Early History of Company 


At this time the production of 
the plant was of a more or less 
simple nature, but Schneider’s nat- 
urally alert mind was being rap- 
idly attracted to the progress of 
locomotive building in England, 
following on Stephenson’s opera- 
tion of his locomotive on the Liv- 
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Rolling mills at the Le Breuil works of 
Schneider & Cie and, on the right, locomo- 

















tive weighing 70 tons being moved by over- 
head cranes in another part of the same 
plant. Above is shown the famous 75 mm. 


field gun used by the French army during =f kL S, 


the war. This gun was manufactured at , ate? eg 


the Harfleur works. 


erpool and Manchester railway. He 
foresaw new uses for his plant, and 
soon after he turned out the first 
large locomotive of French origin 
which operated in France. 

During this period the organiza- 
tion was growing rapidly and out- 
lying plants were being installed 
throughout France as manufacture 
or raw material conditions de- 
manded a new outlet. For naval 
purposes there had been built on 
the border of the Saone, at Chalons, 
shops which covered all branches 
of metal construction. Desirous of 
obtaining their own sources of iron 
ore, Schneider & Cie acquired in 
1853-55, 2,000 hectares (about 5,000 
acres) not far from Creusot, at 
Mazenay, Créot, and Change. 
Later great collieries were added 
at Decize, Montchanin, and Long- 
pendu, covering nearly 7,500 acres. 


Beginning of Social Service 


Studies were made in the devel- 
opment of steel and in 1870, under 
the regime of Henri Schneider, son 
of the founder, the Schneider plant 
introduced into France the first 
Bessemer furnace. By this time it 
had grown to large proportions, 
and the second generation of work- 
ers were already in the shops. 
Housing propositions were un- 
known under that name at that 
period, but Schneider regarded his 
people as part of a great family and 
he began building homes and turn- 
ing them over at nominal rentals 
to his workers. This was the be- 


ginning of the great system of so- 
cial service which is now in force. 

As illiteracy was common among 
factory workers, Henri Schneider 
opened schools for the better edu- 
cation of his people. These are 
now conducted along such careful 
lines that the children uncon- 
sciously absorb science and me- 
chanics in their daily education. 
Instruction was not made obliga- 
tory, but no workman was received 
at Creusot if he did not have a 
rudimentary education. These ed- 
ucational plans have been so de- 
veloped that Creusot now registers 
only 9 per cent. in illiteracy as 
against 31 per cent. outside. 

Later it became apparent to 
Eugéne Schneider that the old form 
of training his workers in the shops 
was not only a slow process but 
expensive as well, and a trade 
school was opened. This is oper- 
ated in one section of the plant and 
is one of its most important 
branches. It covers two groups of 
boys, one with a two-year course, 
and the other called the “special 
group,” where the course runs from 
two to three years. It has been 
found that the boys who begin 
their studies in early youth acquire 
great manual dexterity, and one of 
the great objections to apprentice- 
ship has been eliminated as the 
boys are paid from the first day. 
Simple operations are actually car- 
ried out in the trade school, and 
the boys are taught how to make 
many of the machine tools and 
simple parts by hand. In this way 








they learn how to remedy quickly 


a minor defect in a part. When 
the boys graduate they are taken 
on in the shops as apprentice 
workmen in whichever line of work 
they have shown the greatest pro- 
ficiency and are pushed as rapidly 
as their ability will permit. 


Attention to Human Side 


Important in its advantages to 
both father and son is this work- 
ing together in the same trade, for 
the father, skilled by long experi- 
ence in the operations of his craft, 
is able to give practical advice to 
his son, and the boy spends his 
energy and the progressiveness of 
youth in awakening in his father’s 
mind a vivid interest in all new 
appliances and methods. 

And quite as much attention is 
given to instruction of the girls. 
They are taught every household 
art from sewing and cooking to the 
making of kitchen gardens. Fam- 
ily life is given more consideration 
in foreign countries than it is here. 
Over there they say: “Without a 
home there is no family; without 
a family there is no spirit; without 
spirit there is no man; without 
man there.is no country.” To en- 
courage gardening and help their 
people make their homes more at- 
tractive the various plants main- 
tain nurseries where shrubs and 
flowers are sold at low prices and 
instruction is given as to their 
care. Thrift is also encouraged, 
not merely for financial reasons but 
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because it develops in the individ- 
ual an inclination to look and plan 
ahead, not only for next week but 
for next year. 

Nor does M. Schneider forget 
the human side, that close touch of 
family affection which makes all 
men kin. A touching example is 
shown in his arrangement at Hotel 
Dieu, the hospital which cares for 
the workers at the Creusot plant. 
Here, in one of the finest equipped 
private hospitals in the world, 
rooms are provided so that where 
husband or wife is critically ill the 
other one may be accommodated 
in the same room. There are no 
agonizing separations or mysteri- 
ous care. Believing that perfect 
freedom from anxiety reflects itself 
promptly in the patient’s condition 
and that recovery is far more rapid 
where the patient is not entirely 
separated from his family, contact 
of some kind is always maintained. 
As a result the hospital holds no 
fear for the workers. Where one 
or both parents are ill the children 
are happily cared for in a beautiful 
home, located in the center of a 
private park, and are given plenty 
of opportunity for healthful play 
and good, wholesome food. 

The entire ground floor of the 
hospital is equipped with what is 
probably the most complete set of 
electrical equipment in any plant 
hospital for the rehabilitation to 
normal activity of those _ whose 
limbs have been injured by frac- 
tures, dislocation, or strain. All 
forms of gymnastic and therapeu- 
tic appliances known to the medi- 
cal world are included, and nothing 
is left undone which will aid in 
making a workman once more in- 
dependent and self-supporting. 


Policy of Prevention 


Another major matter of im- 
portance in their policy is that of 
prevention rather than remedy. 
Vigorous war is waged against 
tuberculosis, intemperance, and 
everything which tends to weaken 
character, lower vitality, or render 
people susceptible to, disease. 
Strict measures of sanitation’ are 
taught the children in. the schools, 
the girls in the household classes, 
and the older women in special 
classes conducted for that purpose. 
In the plant the men are given 
every facility for cleanliness and 
order in the most modern shower 
baths and lavatory facilities, so lo- 
cated that they are readily accessi- 
ble to those sections of the plant 
where there is the most dirt and 
heat. The houses are equipped 
with running water (not so com- 
mon a convenience over there as 
here), and instruction on living 


conditions is constantly furnished 
by visiting nurses. 

Infant mortality is guarded, not 
alone by careful instruction, but by 
such provision for the workmen 
that their wives do not have to aid 
in the family’s support. Thus the 
spirit of the home is preserved. 
Where there has been a loss of one 
parent and the surviving member 
is not able to care for the children 
during the day, they are cared for 


during working hours and are re- 
turned home at night. Under all 
circumstances Sunday is_ spent 


with the parent. By these meas- 
ures infant mortality has been 
greatly reduced and while in some 
parts of France it runs as high as 
25 or 30 per cent. and is always 
higher in manufacturing than in 
farming communities, in Creusot it 
is below 9 per cent., and great na- 
tional epidemics which have swept 
the outlying districts have been 
halted at the boundaries. 


No Strike in 23 Years 


Where the children of his work- 
people have been left orphans or 
half orphans they become special 
wards of the plant and are cared 
for up to 14 or 15 years. They are 
carefully educated, the boys enter- 
ing the trade school and the girls 
continuing their household studies 
and either taking up some vocation 
or entering homes. 

Remarkable results have been 
obtained by this system of co-oper- 
ation between employer and em- 
ployed. For twenty-three years 
the company has not known a 
strike. 

Four generations have carried 
on the traditions cf the founder of 
the plant, working from father to 
son. There are always representa- 
tives of three generations working 
in the shops and often there are 
fifteen to twenty members of one 
family. 

The output is considered not 
merely as the product of the plant, 
but as the individual production of 
a loyal band of workers who would 
no more lower the quality of their 
workmanship than they would dis- 
grace an honored family tradition. 
Such conditions do not obtain in 
many plants, even those with a 
high reputation; and they are the 
outcome not alone of the study of 
production in its technical sense, 
but of the relation a working com- 
munity bears to quality of output. 

In this country of shifting com- 
munities, mixed nationalities, unit 
labor and high labor turnover all 
the principles carried out at the 
Schneider plants would be impos- 
sible or ill advised, but many of 
them could be adapted to suit our 
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particular needs. Paternalism in 
this country is rightly rejected as 
detrimental to our principles of in- 
dividual development, but M. 
Schneider has adroitly blended the 
opportunities for individual devel- 
opment with the native family in- 
stinct which still prevails in French 
manufacturing communities. He 
has cared for his people on one 
side, while he pointed the way for 
individual development on the 
other. 


Expansion During War 


It was due’ to this remarkable 
unity of his organization and the 
careful training of his people that 
M. Schneider was able to enlarge 
his plants with such rapidity dur- 
ing the period of the world war. 

At the beginning of the hostili- 
ties in 1914 the Schneider estab- 
lishments were the foremost pro- 
ducers of steel in France and the 
leading manufacturers of ordnance 
and munitions. Early in 1915 it 
became apparent to them that they 
must increase French production 
by every possible means, and in- 
asmuch as the enemy’s invasion of 
the Briey Basin where the Crceusot 
plant obtained its supplies of iron 
ore had cut off the supply of 
Thomas steel, it was decided to 
transform their plant to the pro- 
duction of Bessemer steel to be 
used in the manufacture of pro- 
jectiles. 

A large steel plant was, there- 
fore, placed under construction in 
the latter part of 1915, near Creu- 
sot at Le Breuil. This was at first 
built to contain four 60-ton open 
hearth furnaces. These were grad- 
ually increased to five, then to six, 
and later two 30-ton open hearth 
furnaces were added. This instal- 
lation made possible a daily pro- 
duction of more than 1,000 tons of 
ingots by the fall of 1917. Some 
idea of the importance of the in- 
crease of steel production at the 
Creusot works may be gathered 
when we consider that at the end 
of 1917 the output for guns was 
1,000 per cent. greater than dur- 
ing the first year of the war. Dur- 
ing this same period they also com- 
pleted the Caen plant, which now 
consists of two blast furnaces, each 
capable of producing 400 tons of 
pig iron per day; six batteries of 
coke ovens, capable of producing 
540,000 tons of coke annually and 
furnished with all installations 
necessary for the recovery of the 
by-products ; five open hearth fur- 
naces, each of 30 tons, capable of 
producing annually 120,000 tons of 
ingots; three Thomas converters, 
capable of producing 250,000 tons 
of ingots annually; two rolling 

(Continued on page 672) 
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Work With Us 


Help in the making of this page. 
Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author. Names of winners will 


be printed. 























Almost every older man in a re- 
sponsible position is searching ear- 
nestly for a young man to whom he 
can transfer some of his burdens and 
responsibilities—a young man in 
whom he has confidence and who he 
thinks will conserve and carry on the 
work already started; and when a 
young man begins to rise above his 
fellows and shows that he has the 
simple fundamental qualities there is 
more than one bidder for his 
services.—Guy E. Tripp. 


* * * 


What is life worth, after all, if 
one has no philosophy of his own to 
live by >John W. Davis, Democratic 
nominee for President. * 

From Scott Nixon, Augusta, Ga. 
o © <¢ 


The worker does not want to par- 
ticipate in the management of the 
plants. He wants a fair deal in his 
individual job. He wants good work- 
ing conditions, good wages, and a 
good home. He doesn’t care two cents 
about anything else connected with 
the shops.—Henry B. Endicott. 

x * Ox 
OME ships go East, and some go 
West, 
Whilst the self-same wind doth 
blow, 
For it’s rudder and sail, and not the 
gale, 

Decide where the ship shall go. 
Nor wind, nor gale, controls our fate, 

As we journey along through life; 
It’s the set of the soul decides the 

goal, 

And not the calm nor the strife. 

—Wilcox. 


* * * 


It is well for each member of this 
organization to bear in mind that 
good will based upon years of con- 
scientious effort, may be entirely de- 
stroyed through a moment’s careless- 
ness or indifference toward a cus- 
tomer.—Baltimore Gas and Electric 
News. 


If, as a mere matter of strength 
and resource, I were to face life 
with the choice of either a fortune 
or friends, I would choose the lat- 
ter as more helpful——Theodore 
Munger. 

From L. A. Layton, Allentown, Pa. 

e<e@s 

Getting a customer first is an in- 
vestment. The profit you make on 
the business you do with him is a 
dividend.—Selected. 

x ok * 
What Is It? 


What is it that gives me my food 
and clothing and shelter and whatever 
luxuries I have? 

What is it that I neglect and make 
nasty remarks about? 

What is it that I do not value till 
I lose it? 

What is it that gives me a chance 
to climb high in the world and to 
make a better man of myself? 

MY JOB. 

—The Efficiency Magazine. 


x * * 


Progress always involves risk. You 
can’t steal second and keep your foot 
on first base—The Vancouver 
“Sun.” 

2. 2 

Many years ago a famous steel man 
said: “It is like this: pig iron is worth 
$15 a ton. Made into horseshoe nails 
that pig iron rises to $500 a ton. 
Made into steel rails the price is still 
higher. Turned into delicate watch 
springs that ton of pig iron is worth 
$250,000. So with your brain. Its 
value depends on how you handle it. 
The partly trained brain makes a liv- 
ing; the fully trained brain gets to 
the top.—The Printing Art. 

* * 4 

He is safe from danger who is on 

his guard even when safe.—Syrus. 
x * * 

Be systematically heroic or ascetic 
in little unnecessary points; do every 
day something for no other reason 
than that you would rather not do it. 
—Prof. William James. 

From L. A. Halliwell, Jersey City, N.J. 
.* 2-5 

It is hard to see how a great man 
can be an atheist. Without the sus- 
taining influence of faith in a divine 
power we could have little faith in 
ourselves. We need to feel that be- 
hind us is intelligence and love. 
Doubters do not achieve. Skeptics do 
not create——Calvin Coolidge. 
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100 Typical School Boys 


“A given hundred boys,” says the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
“start out to conquer the world. Here 
is where they land, educationally: 


100 boys in fifth grade dwindle to 
83 in the sixth. They shrink to 
71 in the seventh. These leave 
but 
63 to complete grammar school or 
eighth grade. 
Economic conditions are such that 
only 
34 start the first year in high 
school 
24 finish the year as sophomores 
18 qualify, then, as juniors 
13 secure the coveted high school 
diploma 
7 of these 13 enter the first year 
of college 
5 return and finish the second 
year’s work 
3 are able to qualify for the 
third year, and but 
1 out of the original hundred is 
graduated from college. 
“*Men and women,’ the United 
States Bureau of Education urges, 
‘think this over. This is a condition 
that is in sad need of correction.’ ” 


x * * 
Fortune helps the bold.—Virgil. 
* * * 


Outward Signs of Character 


In the opinion of George Horace 
Lorimer the following is an effective 
method of sizing up men: 

Look in his eyes for honesty. 

Around his mouth for weakness. 

At his chin for strength. 

At his hands for temperament. 

At his nails for cleanliness. 

His tongue will tell you his experi- 
ence and prove or disprove his state- 
ments as it runs along. 

Try out the test for yourself. 





A Oext 


nd whosoever shall exalt 

himself shall be. abased; 
and he that shall homble him- 
self shall be exalted. -- Matthem 
23:12. 


From A. Kellner, Waco, Texas. 
What is your favorite text? 
“Forbes Epigrams” is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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Save Your Waste Paper and 
You Save Forests 


Conservation Via Box Board Mill and Fibre Container Plant—Some 
Interesting Side Lights on a Little Known Big Industry 


HE night superintendent in a 
well-known paper mill hur- 
ried to the basement at the 
urgent request of the head beaterman. 
In a large bale of waste paper just 
received from an adjoining city he 
found the body of an infant.’ Thus 
was added another queer find to the 
list of innumerable interesting ar- 
ticles which the mill had discovered 
in its thousands of tons of trash 
papers. 

We read much of the necessity of 
conservation. We are told of the 
rapidly approaching end of our for- 
ests, and also that some day our oil 
and coal will be near the vanishing 
point. I wonder how many readers 
of this article realize that the giant 
paper board mills, scattered through- 
out America, are possibly the great- 
est exponents of practical conserva- 
tion. 

There is scarcely a person but that 
each day sees either in store, factory 
or home a fibre container of some 
kind. These neat and efficient pack- 
ages are manufactured from a paper 
box board, which consists of about 
75 per cent. old, reclaimed papers and 
25 per cent. wood pulp, with some 
few chemicals and coloring matter 
added. 

A few years ago, with the advent 
of the fibre package, there was much 
skepticism on the part of the rail- 
roads and shippers; but in the past 
fifteen years the use of the fibre box, 
made largely from so-called refuse. 
has resulted in a giant industry, and 
the fibre container bill of American 
manufacturers now runs into many 


finished rolls ready for the container plant s. 


By O. B. Andrews 


President O. B. Andrews Company 


hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually, 

If old fibre containers could tell 
the tales of their many travels and 
their constant regeneration, the 
stories would be intensely interesting. 
The box which contained your new 
suit of clothes last fall found its way 
to your ash can; from there to the 
city dump and into the mill again. It 
soon appeared freshened up with new 
printing and possibly was the recep- 
tacle in which your bread was sent to 
you by the baker. Regenerated again, 
it becomes filled with a well-known 
brand of soap. 


An Important Industry 


Many of these containers have 
been reclaimed hundreds of times, 
serving with equal usefulness in 
transporting successively jewelry, 
food products of all kinds, medicine, 
hosiery, dry goods, cigarettes, and, in 
fact, every conceivable article of mer- 
chandise. 

The paper mill referred to in the 
beginning of this article recently re- 
ceived a telegram from a large South- 
ern bank requesting that a certain car 
of mixed papers be held until their 
cashier arrived. It seemed that. the 
discount clerk in the bank had upon 
his desk that day thirty thousand dol- 
lars in Liberty bonds. He was called 
from his desk and in some way the 
precious securities were knocked into 
the waste paper at the end of the 
table. The janitor, cleaning up the 
bank, unsuspectingly took the “trash” 
to the basement; the “junkie” came 








along on his daily round; the papers. 
were taken to his yard, baled up and 
shipped to the mill. Every pound of 
paper in the car was carefully gone 
through, and the banker returned to 
his home a happy man. 

Recently a valuable stone fell out 
of a setting. It found its way to the 
paper mill, and when the hugh beater 
was cleaned out the sparkling jewel 
was discovered by the beaterman. He 
bragged about his discovery, until it 
reached the ears of the young lady 
who had lost the diamond. She saw 
the stone and insisted upon its return. 
A lawsuit ensued, but the courts held 
with the paper worker, the decision 
being based upon the fact that an un- 
set stone could not be absolutely iden- 
tified simply by observation. 

The collecting, sorting, baling and 
shipping of waste papers is a gigantic 
industry. Do not despise the lowly 
“junkie” whom you find following 
this occupation ; he might shame you 
with his wealth. Many of them have 
amassed fortunes. Much money has 
been made from the franchises carry- 
ing the rights of gathering papers 
from the dumps of the metropolitan 
centers. Many millions of dollars in 
this class of merchandise have been 
reclaimed from the famous Brooklyn 
dump alone. The large cities no 
longer burn the waste papers col- 
lected, because they are entirely too 
valuable. 

You often think that the many 
newspapers thrown away in the street 
cars, subways, parks, hotels and pub- 
lic places are wasted. In this you are 
mistaken, for thousands of tons of 





End view of an enormous paper-making machine, showing finished product being wound on the dry end and, on the right, the 
These rolls weigh upwards of 4500 pounds each. 
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this refuse are sorted and baled every 
day, and the daily sales of this useful 
commodity run into big figures. 
When these old boxes, magazines, 
newspapers, books and _documents 
reach the paper board mill they are 
frequently sorted, as some of the 
orades are more valuable than others. 
For instance, the “soft, white book 
shavings” are quite valuable, bringing 


as high as three cents a pound. Your 
bulky Sunday newspaper is worth 
about one cent a pound. 

At the mill the paper is dumped 
into an enormous vat, where it is 
soaked in hot water. 


A large and 



















The collecting, sorting, baling and ship- 

ping of waste papers is a gigantic in- 

dustry. Above is shown a mountain of 

mixed papers, over a million pounds, 

gathered from everywhere, just before 

being placed in the beater, shown on 
the right. 


voracious revolving cog, known as 
the beater roll, turning at a high rate 
of speed, chews and beats the papers 
into a pulpy mass. When it reaches 
the proper consistency the mass is 
pumped away for still further refin- 
ing before it reaches the huge paper 
machine. Foreign matter, such as 
metal, coins, jewelry, etc., drop to the 
bottom of the beater, and several 
times a day the receptacle is emptied 
of its pulp and hard substances are 
removed. It is in the latter operation 
that many valuable articles are found 
by the workmen. 

On a recent night run, when the 
beater was cleaned out, five twenty- 
dollar gold pieces were found. Only 
a few days before he found the gold 
pieces the same workman discovered 
a beautiful watch of an expensive 
make. The watch was cleaned by a 
jeweler and now the beaterman is the 
proud possessor of an unusual time- 
piece. 

And only recently the wives of the 
vorkmen were able to appear in beau- 


tiful Georgette crepe waists. A large 
department store was stocking its 
shelves with new designs, when, one 
night, a salesgirl, her task unfinished, 
left on the floor some of the boxes 
filled with the new creations. The 
janitor, thinking they were empty, 
carried them to the basement and put 
them in the baler. A few days later 
when the bale was opened the six 
dozen waists were discovered. 

A paper maker is very loathe to 
accuse anyone of theft. He sees al- 
most daily evidence of what becomes 
of many valuables which the owners 
think were stolen. Among the articles 


which are most commonly found in 
waste paper are money and vanity 
cases. The young lady employed in the 
office in the skyscraper frequently 
drops her “vanities” into the waste 
paper basket, the same as she often 
does with her car fare. Many mys- 
teries which have baffled the minds of 
our brainiest detectives could easily be 
solved if the much despised bales of 
waste paper could talk. 

Recently the manager kept a list 
of the articles which came to the mill 
in the course of a month. It must be 
borne in mind that many of the valu- 
ables are never recorded, for the 
worker who opens the bale prepara- 
tory to shoveling its contents into the 
beater quickly shoves all “finds” into 
his pockets. The list included a dozen 
boxes of the finest sanitary hair 
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combs done up in sealed packages. 
Of course the ever present “vanities” 
were found in great numbers, along 
with silver coins in large quantities, 
one watch, a gold pocket knife, a 
lady’s complete toilet set, a handsome 
picture frame, several surgeon’s 
tools, a valuable dog collar, and rail- 
road spikes and cast iron placed in 
the bale by the tricky paper peddler to 
increase its weight. There was cheap 
jewelry of nearly every description 
and one valuable piece. Innumerable 
ink stands, complete boxes of pens 
and pencils, and books and novels 
galore were discovered. Articles most 
frequently carried by office workers, 
as well as supplies used by them, were 
present in great profusion, because 
most of the waste paper comes from 
the office buildings, where it is syste- 
matically gathered. 

Waste paper sales produce quite a 
revenue for those concerns which 
gather and conserve it. During the . 
war, when conservation was urged 
in every quarter, a large Western 
high school induced its pupils to con- 
serve papers. Every available scrap 
of paper was brought to the school 


and carefully baled. The sale of this 
accumulated waste paper furnished 
ample money to equip a gymnasium. 
A certain charity well known to the 
writer increases its revenues by the 
conservation of papers on the part of 
its patronesses, and the Salvation 
Army secures much revenue for its 
work through its mixed paper gath- 
ering department. 

It is difficult to destroy, by burning, 
large quantities of papers, for fre- 
quently large pieces are carried up 
the chimney unburned. That is why 
express companies, banks, railroads 
and other large corporations, desiring 
to destroy certain documents, such as 
cancelled money orders, bonds, etc., 
often send them to the mill in charge 
of a trustworthy attendant, who 

(Continued on page 670) 
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WHOLESALERS 


The Churchill Drug 
Company uses Nation| 
Accounting Machines in 
its houses in Burlington 
and Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Photograph on lef 
shows installation jn 


Cedar Rapids house 
































Installation of National Accounting Machine in Wilson 
Brothers, Chicago, nationally known manufacturers, 
importers, and distributers of men’s furnishings 














The H. Jevne Company, man- 
ufacturers, exporters, and im- 


porters of fine food products 
in Los Angeles, analyzes sales 
with a National Accounting 


Machine 


























The Post-Glover Electric Company of Cincinnati analyzes its sales with the 
National Accouatting Machine 


The National Cash Registef 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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RE MAKING BIG REDUCTIONS 


IN ANALYSIS COSTS WITH 
ATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


es SECURE a fast, accurate, and economical analysis of sales is a real 
problem for the wholesaler. Vital as this information is, many 
‘nein [§ concerns have felt that the cost of getting it was prohibitive. Others 
have secured it through slow and costly hand-spread methods. 














oure In supplying this information the National Accounting Machine meets 
a real need. It is producing remarkable results in analyzing sales, 
expenses, purchases, and costs. To give some idea of the results which 


are possible we quote from four prominent wholesalers: 
The National Accounting Machine enables For many years we realized the need of 
us to do in four hours what formerly re- information on sales made by each sales- 
quired ten. Figures are always up to date man in each department. We had always 
and the operator handles additional work. considered the cost of such statistics pro- 
in. cur Galler Rnaiidle thiden tha toler cnet hibitive. However the National Account- 
al 


‘ i i i t 
ENE OEE 4 ing Machine has provided a way to ge 
them at low cost and we cannot speak too 

The Churchill Drug Company, 


highly of the results. ; 
Burlington and Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Wilson Brothers. 


Chicago, Ill. 





Before installing our National Accounting We installed a National Accounting Ma- 


Machine we segregated sales according to 
seven departments. With this machine 
we are classifying them into twenty-six 
departments, thus getting much more de- 
tailed information. Hand sorting of 
invoices has been eliminated. 

H. Jevne Company, 


chine after experimenting with other types 

of equipment. Economy and quickness 

which were the elements we sought have 

been realized in full measure. We are 
operating with two less persons. 

The Post-Glover Electric Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Los Angeles, Calif. 









The application of the National Accounting Machine is by no means 
limited to wholesalers. It is being used by manufacturers, publishers, 
public utility corporations, retail businesses, and many others. We 
shall be glad to give complete information on its application to any 
accounting problem. Write or wire to our Accounting Machine 
Division at Dayton. 


effLompany, Dayton, Ohio 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 

















Seven Railroads and the 
Ships of the Seven Seas 


Seven of the nation’s great railway systems literally meet 
the ships of the seven seas at Port Newark—half an hour’s 
drive from New York City and within overnight motor truck- 
ing distance of the principal markets of the East. 


Nowhere in America is there a more advantageous factory 
or warehouse location than at Port Newark. Land values are 
unusually low. The property is developed especially for indus- 
trial purposes. Climatic conditions favor uninterrupted year- 
round operation. In the adjacent communities there is a 
dependable labor suppiy of close to 8,000,000 people. Every 
facility for reaching any market or raw material source in 
the world is at your command. 


Your opportunity for industrial prosperity will be greater 
if your factories and warehouses are located within easy 
reach of all your potential markets. Consider Port Newark 
from that angle—now! 


All the information you would need in considering Port 
Newark’s possibilities for your business is contained in 
the comprehensive free book “Port Newark.’ Mail the 
coupon below for your copy. 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director 
Department of Public Works, Newark, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 667) 
watches them while the beater turns 
them into pulp. Destruction by this 
means is sure and swift. 

A modest board mill manufactures 
fifty to one hundred tons of finished 
board a day. Seventy-five per cent. of 
this is composed of waste papers; 
enormous quantities are used daily, 

Literally millions of letters and 
telegrams come into the average 
board mill each month. Of course 
there is no time even to glance at the 
smallest part entering the b aters, 
But the floor of the average beater 
rooms is usually covered with letters, 
telegrams and documents of every 
description. A superintendent was 
standing by one of the beaters re- 
cently when a breeze wafted a tele- 
gram to his feet. It had dropped 
from a bale just broken. He does not 
know what impelled him to pick it 
up. It was a telegram to one of the 
officials of a well-known secret order 
from one of his field men. The super- 
intendent quietly folded it up and 
carried it to the general manager. 
who gazed with interest upon the 
message. It would have been a cov- 
eted possession of many writers and 
newspaper reporters; but there is an 
unwritten law in board mills that 
documents and letters coming into 
their possession must be treated as 
waste paper only. 


A Patriotic Service 


It must be understood, of course, 
that «it is impossible to know who 
are the owners of the many articles 
coming in with paper shipments. 
Waste is gathered from China, 
Europe, and every section of the 
United States. There is another 
unwritten law that “findin’s is 
keepin’s.” 

Those patriotic citizens who believe 
in protecting and conserving our fast 
disappearing trees should bear in 
mind that, if these old boxes and 
trash papers were not conserved and 
used over and over again it would 
result in a greater use of wood pulp. 

Every bale of old papers used 
means sparing so many trees. 

An interesting example of this was 
recently brought to the writer’s atten- 
tion. A large cracker and cake fac- 





tory sent to the board mill several 
tons of damaged and discarded fibre 
containers. They were dumped into 
the beaters, and, three hours later, 


bright, newly finished board was sent 
to the box factory to be made into 
containers which, late that afternoon, 
were delivered to the bakery, twelve 
shours after the discarded boxes had 
been received at the mill. Possibly 
the next day one of these same car- 
tons may have found its way to your 
pantry. The moral is: 












THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director, 
Department of Public Works, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Please send us, without obligation on our part, a copy of your book 
setting forth the advantages of Port Newark in detail. 





RES LTC aE OS ENE Ty SEPM SON a ee Oe, Se TT For the sake of our forests, do not 
TN a ee Ee burn up your old papers, magazines, 

boxes, and documents, because it 1s 
aii ipsa tin tcidhwcad Chusseanannawe PE Sieidcnhinkscapatareiaios not fair to posterity. Future genera- 





__! tions will need some trees. 
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CHEVROLET 











Constant Progress Makes 
The Chevrolet Franchise Valuable 


Year after year, the Chevrolet car itself gives to 
dealers every possible merchandising advantage. 


This year, many of those in the market for cars, 
want DeLuxe models. Chevrolet provides them. 


These models possess the dependability, equip- 
ment, economy and high quality of the regular 
Chevrolet models with special features added. 
These include disc wheels, nickel-plated radia- 
tor, kick plates, parking lights, front and rear 
bumpers, motor-meter and several other refine- 
ments. These models have special deep uphol- 
stery and a double Duco finish in a rich blue 
with beautiful red trim. 


This Chevrolet policy of keeping its line strictly 
up-to-date at all times and in all things—is one 
of the reasons why a Chevrolet dealer fran- 
chise is so valuable. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


for Economical Transportation 












































Superior Roadster . . $495 


Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 


PRICES OF DELUXE MODELS 


opine Deion . . $i DeLuxe Touring ° ° $640 
Superior Utility Coupe . 640 ee es : 5 a 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior4-passengerCuupe $725 
Superior Sedan . ‘ .. 5 
Superior Commercial Chassis 410 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 
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OR 71 yearsSmith and 

Wesson arms have given 
dependable protection to 
home and fireside. Stead- 
fast loyalty to the highest 
ideals of craftsmanship and 
generations of experience 
have won for Smith and 
Wesson revolvers the name 


SUPERIOR. 
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SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 
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SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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Catalogue sent on request. Address Department H. 1. 
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Noarmsaregenuine Smithand Wesson Armsunless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 
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VANE 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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World Famous Steel Works 


(Continued from page 664) 


mills with an annual output, one of 
240,000 tons of rails, channels, 
beams and angles; the other of 
50,000 tons of small sections. 

It was at this same time that it 
was found advisable to organize 
under the laws of the United States 
a company to handle the large pur- 
chases of the Schneider Company 
in this country and to act as their 
American agents. A company 
known as the Framerican Indus- 
trial Development Corporation was 
therefore organized in New York 
City and through its agency over 
$120,000,000 worth of material was 
purchased. This company still acts 
in the same capacity and has also 
assumed a general business of ex- 
port and import. 

An inheritance of over a century 
has -been accumulating in the 
Schneider plant. It is the inher- 
itance of progress, of enlightened 
methods, of fair dealing, of patri- 
otic service, of humanitarian princi- 
ples and of a remarkable spirit of 
enterprise and daring foreign to 
most of the countries of the old 
world. 

They were not afraid to cut the 
red tape of antiquated bureaucratic 
methods ; they accepted an element 
of risk as part of the heritage of 
advanced business; they balanced 
prudence in the scales with the 
working out of new and better 
ideas; and they never forgot to 
count among their greatest assets 
the loyal devotion of workers to 
whom they in turn had given the 
gift of happiness, opportunity, and 
content. It is an inheritance of 
which any organization might well 
be proud. 





The Biggest Business 


The biggest single business in the 
world is the United States Postal 
Service, says a recent bulletin from 
that department of Uncle Sam’s 
Government. Twenty-three billion 
articles are handled every year. One 
hundred and twelve letters are deliv- 
ered to every man, woman and child 
in the country every year, so if you 
average better than about one in 
three days you are favored more than 
most. 

*x* * * 


Most of our industrial troubles are 
‘caused by workers who do not think 
and thinkers who do not work.— 
Clipped. 


* * * 


The man with the most loyal heart 
usually gains an entire lap in the 
race, before it actually starts—The 
Colgate Clock. 
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Lessons in Achievement 
(Continued from page 658) 


given to the subject matter of one’s 
reading. 

Making it a rule to read dis- 
criminatingly, he will also find it 
a helpful practice to write down 
from time to time his own thoughts 
on any subject. 

The immediate value of this is 
the assistance it will render in 
clarifying his ideas. For he is al- 
most certain to discover that his 
thinking is of a foggy, vague, in- 
choate sort. He is likely to dis- 
cover, too, that the essentials in 
what he would write—as in what 
he would say—are obscured by a 
mass of irrelevant details. Forth- 
with he will be—or should be—led 
to cut out this, to prune down that, 
in the interest of the indispensable 
thing, greater clearness of expression. 

All of which, of course, means 
hard work, and a deal of it. But 
with the end one has in view it is 
hard work well worth the doing. 
Recall once more, if you please, 
George Herbert Palmer’s declaration. 

“He who can explain himself 
may command what he wants. 
* * * The persuasive and explana- 
tory tongue is one of the chief 
levers of life.” 





Chicago, a Banking 
Phenomenon 
(Continued from page 657) 


affairs, having been chairman of the 
Public Library Commission in 1909 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion in 1910. National affairs have 
also benefited by his services; in 
1911, President Taft appointed him 
a member of the commission on sec- 
ond-class mail matter; in 1914, he 
was made chairman of the permanent 
commission on relations between the 
United States and Uruguay; and he 
was Federal Food Commissioner for 
[ilinois during the War, and a mem- 
ber of the White House Industrial 
Conference in 1919. He is a trus- 
tee of Northwestern University 
which in 1913 conferred on him the 
degree of LLD. 

In the careers of this galaxy of 
bankers an outstanding fact is the 
amount of time and energy many of 
them have devoted to public affairs 
or to the general interests of their 
profession, in addition to discharg- 
ing the heavy responsibilities of their 
banking duties. It may perhaps be 
said with equal truth that men able 
to rise high in banking have ample 
abilities to share also with broader 
public services, or that the broaden- 
ing influences of banking itself de- 
velops in its leaders the faculty of 
public service and leadership. 
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Advertising 
Well Directed 


General Motors Truck Com- 
pany is one of the world’s 
pioneer truck manufacturers. 
Since its founding, it has rig- 
idly maintained the policy of 
building a truck of the high- 
est quality. 


GMC advertising has been 
designed to familiarize the 
public with this quality, and 
with the reasons why it is 
available at GMC prices. 
The advertising has been de- 
signed also to acquaint truck 
buyers with the strength, 
sturdiness and power of 
GMC, and to dramatize the 
suitability of GMC for every 
hauling requirement. 


This advertising has helped 
to create acceptance in the 
public mind of GMC merit 
and has produced gratifying 
results for General Motors 
Truck Company —a Camp- 
bell-Ewald client. 


SSS 
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The Campbell-Ewald or- 
ganization of 160 people, 
with resources and facil- 
ities of the largest ad- 
vertising organization be- 
tween New York and 
Chicago, and a volume of 
business placing it among 
the first ten agencies in the 
country, is at your service 
to handle large or small ac- 
counts. At any time, any- 
where, we'll be glad to talk 
with you. There will be 
no obligation on either side. 


CAMPBELL~ EWALD 


H. T. Ewald, 
President 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
Vice-President 


Guy C. Brown, 


COMPANY ~::: 
Advertising 


General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


New York Chicago Toronto Dayton 


Los Angeles 


WOHOOOHOOOHOHOOOOONOHOHHOO 
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J. Fred Woodruff, 
General Manager 


San Francisce 
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business im- 
prove this Fall — or 
will it stump further? 


The foundation upon 
which Fall business 
must rest is carefully 
analyzed in the Babson 
Barometer Letter on 
“Fall and Winter Busi- 
ness.” The strong points 
and the weak points 
in the fundamental 
situation are clearly 
pointed out. 


Have the advantage of 
this analysis when you 
make your plans for 


this Fall. 


If you would like a copy 
of this Special Report, 
gratis, tear out the 


MEMO,—Now. 


BABSONS 
REPORTS 


BABSON STATISTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Babson Park., Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 


MEMO for Your Secretary 


Write The Babson Statisticai 
Organization, Babson Park, 
Mass., as follows: Please 
send Report W35 together 
with details of the Babson 
Service, gratis. 
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Frank T. 


Hulswit, President of The 
United Light & Power Company, in an 


exclusive letter to “Forbes,” says: 

“In that section of the Middle West 
where the princi- 
pal properties of 
The United Light 
& Power Company 
are located, the 
condition of the 
farmer bears a 
very intimate re- 
lation to the gen- 
eral prosperity of 
the people. Iowa, 
Illinois, and In- 
diana are the very 
heart of the great 
American corn belt. The condition of 
this crop is, therefore, of great importance 
since it affects not only the financial but 
the industrial situation as well. 

“At present, the promise of better than a 
fair crop, with the market keeping pace 
with the rise of wheat, is bringing a re- 
markable improvement in the financial con- 
dition of the farmers of these states. 

“Bankers throughout the corn belt re- 
port liquidation of farm loans to an extent 
that was not thought possible six months 
ago. While reports indicate that but a 
small portion of the 1923 corn crop re- 
mained in the farmer’s hands at the be- 
ginning of the rise in prices, particularly 
in Iowa, enough remained to lift the 
farmer part way out of his financial diffi- 
culties, and the prospects for the new crop 
are adding to the mounting sum of ‘his 
resources. Along with the rise in the 
price of corn has gone the price of cattle 
and hogs. 

“What this increase in the purchasing 
power of the farmers of these three states 
means to the farm machinery industries of 
Moline, Rock Island, Davenport, and 
LaPorte, can readily be perceived. It means 
that working forces in these industries 
will be increased; that other industries 
will be quickened to greater production; 
that merchants, both wholesale and retail, 
will reap the benefit of this increased em- 
ployment. The building trades will bene- 
fit, and, finally, the increased industrial 
activity and home building that will fol- 
low inevitably mean a greater demand for 
the serivces of the public utilities which 
serve these communities. 

“There has been no falling off in the de- 
mand for electric power and gas, despite 
the fact that the industria! use of these 
services has been below normal for some 
months. New customers of both utilities 
have been connected each month, and, in 
the case of electricity, new uses in the 
home have kept the production curve on a 
rising plane. 

“With the return of industrial activity 
the production of electric energy is certain 
to increase. At the beginning of the 
present year this company had a total of 
69,366 gas customers connected. At the 
end of May the number was 69,980, a gain 
of 614 for the five-month period. The 
number of electric customers connected 
was 57,124, and 58,084, a gain of 960. 

“In preparation for the certain growth 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


in demand for electric power this company 
has recently put in service a new steam 
plant on the Des Moines River at For 
Dodge, which will serve a territory within 
a radius of fifty to sixty miles. 

“A modern electric steam power plant js 
now under construction on the Mississipp; 
near Davenport, the ultimate capacity of 
which will be 160,000 horsepower. The 
first unit to be installed—40,000 H.P— 
will be ready for operation in the Spring 
of 1925. This plant will serve a territory 
within a radius of seventy-five to one hun- 
dred miles of Davenport, with a population 
of approximately 250,000. 

“The future looks very bright for the 
public utilities everywhere, and it is es- 
pecially encouraging in the Middle West- 
ern territory, largely because of the very 
gratifying return of prosperity to the 
farmers in that section.” 





Edward E. Loomis, President of the 

Lehigh Valley Railroad, upon his return 
from a protracted trip through the West, 
said: 
‘ “One cannot see things as I have re- 
ently seen them 
without regarding 
the future with 
optimism. Between 
the Mississippi 
River and the 
Rocky Mountains 
crops generally are 
good and the pros- 
pects are encour- 
aging for a suc- 
cessful and pros- 
perous Fall. Even 
farther West, 
where the country has suffered from a 
variety of troubles, there is no disposition 
to be pessimistic, and I found the spirit 
of the people wherever I went distinctly 
encouraging. There is a general belief 
that things are on the mend. The steady 
increase in the diversification of crops, 
the interest in irrigation projects, water 
power development, etc., indicates the atti- 
tude of the people. The railroad situation 
in the West is excellent. All the lines I 
traveled over seemed in good physica! 
condition. The spirit of the people with 
regard to the railroads is greatly im- 
proved, due to the good service they are 
getting and an increased realization of the 
necessity of efficient transportation to our 
national prosperity.” 





J. Kindelberger, President and General 
Manager of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, when asked the out- 
look in the paper manufacturing industry 
replied: 

“The last two weeks have seen quite a 
development in optimism on the part of 
most men in the paper industry. Orders 
are increasing in size and inquiries have 
increased at least 50 per cent. We are 
looking for business to be materially bet- 
ter this Fall. The price of paper of al! 
kinds is just as near the cost of production 
as it is possible for it to get, and buyers 
who have an ear to the ground realize that 
this is the time to buy.” 
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Cotton Prospects 
Over-Estimated 
By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


LARGE amount of liquidation was 
A precipitated on the cotton market 
by private crop estimates, which ap- 
peared around the middle of the month, 
and predicted an increase of approxi- 
mately a million bales in the outlook 
since the Government estimate of Aug- 
ust 1. 

Such an increase in so short a time 
has never occurred before, and appre- 
hension lest the Government might con- 
frm such estimates in its mid-monthly 
report deprived the market of the stimu- 
lus which it had received from the rap- 
id progress made at the London Confer- 
ence, and a flood of selling and liquidat- 
ing orders followed close on their heels. 

Estimates of 13,000,000 to 13,300,000 
bales are based on an arbitrary formula 
for finding the indicated yield on a given 
condition prepared by the Government, 
and may or may not reflect actual con- 
ditions. It depends largely on the char- 
acter of the weather from now on as to 
whether or not they will, as the crop is 
not yet made. It must still go through 
the equinoxial period, which frequently 
changes the outlook in a day’s time. 


Why Figures Are Questioned 


In its report as of August Ist, the Gov- 
ernment made the condition of the crop 
67.4, and predicted an average yield of 
146.3 pounds per acre. This indicated a 
crop of 12,351,000 bales on its acreage of 
40,403,000. 

I give below some figures which cast 
a doubt on the accuracy of current esti- 
mates: 

Average yield per acre for past 3 
years, 132.1 Ibs. 

Average par used to find indicated 


yield, past three years at this period, 
222.2 Ibs. 


Average par used for estimate of Aug. 
1, 217 Ibs. 


Average par used for the August 16 
estimate, 236.4 pounds. 


Average par that would have indicated 
an average yield of 132.1 lbs. per acre 
(the average of past three years) is, 
193 Ibs. 

Indicated yield on par of 193 lbs. with 
Government condition and acreage is 
11,000,000 bales. 

Indicated yield on a par which will 
give an average yield of 135.6 ibs. per 
acre, which is 3.5 lbs. above the average 
of three years and 5 pounds above last 
year’s production, is 11,500,000 bales. 
(Par is the Government’s idea of a 100 
Per cent. yield.) 

All of the above calculations, including 
the Government’s, are based on the acre- 
age planted, without allowance for 
abandoned acreage. The Government’s 
records show abandonment has ranged 
from 980,000 to 1,579,000 acres a year 
since 1916, 

[f allowance were made for abandoned 
acreage, it would reduce all estimates is- 
sued during the season from 250,000 to 
275,000 bales. 

The reports from my firm's correspon- 

















The Bull Market 


Probable Duration 
and Extent 


The averages of industrial stocks now show a rise of 10 
points from the June low, when the Brookmire Economic 
Service advised the purchase of securities. 


Is the advance nearly completed, or is there still an 
opportunity to make further profit by holding present 
commitments—is this the time to make additional 
purchases ? 


If you own stocks now—or are thinking of accumulating 
them at present levels—don’t fail to read the latest 
Brookmire Bulletin which discusses these questions 
thoroughly. Free on request—now. 


The Trend of Industrial Stock Prices 
August, 1923—August, 1924 








This chart 1923 
shows graphi- 
cally when 
Brook m ire’s by 
made _ specific 
rec o mmenda- 
tions to buy or 
sell securities 
and what fol- 
lowed in the 5 


stock market. 
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LEFAX RADIO HANDBOOK 


The radio book you can depend on 









































This book is written in everyday language by Dr. J. H. Dellinger, 
Chief of the Radio Laboratory of the U. S. Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, and L. E. Whittemore, Technical Secretary of the Inter- 
department Radio Advisory Committee, Washington. 


Mr. William C. Wells, Jr. | 

Editor, Lefax, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir: , : 

In response to your inquiry of July 26 regarding my Radio Handbook: 

I have received the supplementary material and find it entirely satis- 
factory. In fact, so much valuable material is included that I have 
been forced to buy two new covers to hold it. 

Thanking you, 
Cc. S. GOLDTHWAIT, 
17 Norwood Street, Winchester, Mass. 


Prices on Revised and Enlarged New Edition (Just Published) 


Loose-leaf edition, in high-grade ring binder...........sscceseseccccsceee eocceccesces $3.50 
Bound edition—the Handbook in bound book form........sssssseseeseeesererceseeees $2.00 
Lefax supplementary service for Lefax Radio Handbook (one year).............. $3.00 


See your local Lefax Store or address 


LEFAX, INC. 
9th and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Third Avenue 
Railway Co. 


First Ref. Mortgage 4s 
DUE 1960 


At present prices these 
bonds give a current 
income return of over 
644% and yield to 
maturity of about 7%.° 


We have prepared a 
circular describing the 
issue which we will 
gladly furnish upon re- 
quest for Circular F.M. 
—58. 


W™ Camesic Ewen 


Investment Securities 


2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone: Rector 3273-4 





























A Bond Selected 
By Experts 


Savings banks, insurance 
companies, trust companies 
and other institutions own 
twenty per cent of the out- 
standing amount of Cities 
Service Debenture Bonds. 






















Unusual safety is a feature 
of these bonds; yearly inter- 
est charges have always 
been earned at least six 
times over. Earnings are 
derived from the production 
and sale of necessities. 


The present yield on Cities 
Service Company “D” De- 
benture Bonds is about 
TYAQo. 


Denominations of 
$10, $50, $100, $500, $1,000 


Send for Bond Circular D-16 





6@ WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Branches In Principal Citles 
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dents, which have reflected conditions 
accurately in the past, lead me to be- 
lieve that estimates of 13,000,000 bales 
and above are as far wide of the mark 
as was the Government’s forecast of 
11,516,000 bales made at the end of July 
last year. That crop was only 10,128,- 
000. Its formula, or acreage, is as badly 
inflated now as it was then. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the world will need every bale of cotton 
we can produce, regardless of the size 
of the crop, owing to the large amount 
of credit which our private and federal 
reserve banks have promised to extend 
to Europe as soon as the Dawes plan 
goes into effect. 

Exports of our cotton last year were 
5,804,900 bales and for the five years 
since the war have ranged from 4,850,- 
000 to 6,588,000. The average for the 
period is 5,872,000. 

Exports for the five years preceding 
the war ranged from 6,413,000 to 11,000,- 
000, with an average of 8,840,000. 

With ample credit with which to buy 
raw material, exports and consumption 
of our cotton should return to pre-war 
levels in the near future if enough cot- 
ton is produced. 

Consumption last year was only 11,- 
242,000 bales, according to figures com- 
piled by H. G. Hester, due to the small- 
ness of the supply and to unfavorable 
conditions abroad. 

For the five years since the war con- 
sumption has averaged 11,940,000 bales 
and 14,000,000 for the five years preced- 
ing it. 

The carry-over of our cotton from last 
year’s crop is only 2,319,000 bales, accord- 
ing to Hester. This is the smallest ever 
known and less than half the average of 
former years. 

As last year’s crop brought an aver- 
age of 31.67 cents per pound for mid- 
dling, it is natural to expect this year’s 
crop to bring approximately as much, 
in view of the improved outlook abroad. 

If the price averages anywhere near 
that of last year, this season’s crop ought 
to bring the South at least $2,200,000,000 
and make it the second most valuable 
ever produced. Last year’s crop brought 
producers $1,895,000,000. 





The first instance of an American 
loan to an industry of Austria since the 
war will be a $3,000,000 6%4 per cent 
issue of bonds for the Lower-Austrian 
Hydro-Electric Power Co. “Newag” to 
be sold in the New York market by a 
banking syndicate headed by F. J. Lis- 
man & Co. and Morgan, Livermore & 
Co., members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. The company is known in 
Austria as “Newag,” an abbreviation of 
its full name, “Niederoesterreichische 
Elektrizitaets Wirtschaft Aktien Gesell- 
schaft” and maintains a government 
monopoly for the furnishing of hydro- 
electrical power in the district of lower 
Austria which it serves. 

* * * 


Robert Blahut, 50 Broad Street, New 
York, is offering an issue of 7% Customs 
Lien Sinking Fund Gold Bonds of the 
Republic of Salvador, Central America, 
Series “C.” The bonds are due July Ist, 
1957, principal and interest payable Janu- 
ary Ist and July ist of each year at 
the Metropolitan Trust Co. of New 
York, in United States gold coin and 
are free from all present and future 
taxes of the Republic of Salvador. 
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7% Preferred Stocks 


of 


Electric Light 
and Power 
Companies 





Dividends free from 
Normal Federal Income Tax 


We have prepared a Spe- 
cial list containing a num- 
ber of carefully selected 
issues in this group. The 
yields range from 7% to 
714%. 


‘ 


4 copy of this list will be fur- 
nished investors upon request. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


A Difficult but Profitable Time to Hold on to Stocks 
—When Will Reaction Come? 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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A STOCK market operator of long ex- 

perience was once quoted as saying 
that any person of ordinary intelligence 
who would give sufficient time to the study 
of stock market movements and easily 
discernible changes in fundamental condi- 
tions could readily learn to recognize 
buying and selling opportunities. 

“But,” he added, “being right doesn’t 
make any profits unless you ‘sit tight.’” 

Probably that is why there are so many 
stock market “experts” and “letter writers” 
and “analysts” who make a living by telling 
others what to do with their speculative 
funds. Often these students of the market 
are able to predict its movements with 
uncanny precision, but seldom, if ever, are 
they able to make a big killing on their 
own account. Close observers of the 
market cannot but learn to read its moods 
and anticipate its moves, but a rare com- 
bination of patience, confidence, and courage 
—and a sort of cool indifference to mount- 
ing profits—is required to make a Baruch 
or a Livermore. ; 

And yet the opportunity comes again and 
again for those with the nerve to see the 
game through and reap the big profits. 
But the usual experience is this, and this 
is the way the market runs: a stock is 
selected for exceptional speculative merit 
at the low levels and in the course of long 
weeks or months of see-saw motion it 
climbs twenty points or so. Then it hesi- 
tates, profits seem to be threatened with 
imminent dissolution, and Mr. Average 
Speculator sells. In the next few weeks, 
or days, perhaps—at least in a very short 
period of time as compared with the limit 
of his patience—it climbs forty points. Mr. 
Average Speculator, convinced that the 
sky must be the limit, climbs enthusiasti- 
cally aboard again—and everybody knows 
the rest of the story. ; 

These thoughts are inspired by considera- 
tion of the present state of the market. 
Apparently many stocks are entering upon 
that sharply advancing phase of their rise 
which usually leaves far behind those of 
little faith who for one reason or another 
fail to ‘sit tight’ Many of them get back 
their stocks in time to benefit from a part 
of the final upward spurt of a broad market 


1923 


19R4 





swing, but many more come to grief by 
repurchasing right in the path of a severe 
reaction. 

Advice was given in the last issue of 
“Forbes” to “sit tight and let the other 
fellow do the worrying. Don’t fret about 
the large number of million-share days, 
because, with rails and industrials contend- 
ing for leadership, a new record is likely 
to be made.” And the opinion was ex- 
pressed that “it seems likely that the first 
important setback will not come before the 
early part of September.” 

Nothing has happened to change the 
opinion thus expressed, except that the 
market has been slower in entering the 
rapid and reckless phase of its advance 
than was expected. For that reason condi- 
tions may not be ripe for an important 
raction until later than expected. 

But it is rather futile to attempt to put 
a time limit on any phase of a bull market's 
rise; the market itself should give the first 
indication of an over-bought condition, by 
failure of leading stocks to carry through, 
by a temporary shifting of leadership to 
lesser lights, and by intermittent sharp re- 
actions in the old leaders, and finally by 
increasingly severe reactions in average 
prices, with rallies that peter out around 
the previous high levels. 

There are, of course, many other in- 
dications that traders watch for as a warn- 
ing of impending reaction. The point to 
be made now is that this is a time to hold 
on to stocks in anticipation of further sharp 
gains and not a time to buy. 

Looking to outside influences, it is appar- 
ent that cheap money and convincing signs 
of broad recovery in general business are 
the two main bases of the bull market, 
with a lateral but very important support 
formed by the altogether satisfactory out- 
come of the London Conference. All the 
statistics on freight car loadings, improved 
steel business, rising prices for farm 
products, metals, and nearly all the list of 
commodities, etc., etc., fit fairly into this 
picture. If the trend of business works 


out according to indications, we may soon 
look forward to good times throughout 
1925; but this outlook must not blind us 
to the extent of the advance in stocks. 
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HE accumulation of 

capital requires pa- 
tience and present sacri- 
fice. 


Under the payment plan 
of acquiring high-grade 
securities, it is not nec- 
essary to accumulate a 
comparatively large sum 
before one’s savings can 
be conservatively invest- 
ed with profit. 


We have formulated 
such a plan, and its ex- 
tremely helpful features 
are clearly described in 
an interesting free book- 
let sent on request. 


Ask for Booklet F. 460 
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Membere New York Stock Bechange 
61 Broadway New York 























Good 
this year 


but how about next? 


You find this ques- 
tion _ continually 
arising as you plan 
your investment 
purchases. 


We maintain a help- 
ful information ser- 
vice on listed securi- 
ties which is at your 
service. Accounts 
carried on conserva- 
tive margin. 


Send for our booklet 
on trading methods. 


Ask for J-7 
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Member New York Stock Eachange 
52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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‘ARE STOCKS A 
SALE AGAIN? 


In January and February we 
persistently advised the sale of 
industrial stocks. 

Following a decline of twelve 
points on the average, the 
market has again advanced to 
its approximate high levels of 
early 1924 and 1923. 


Sales Advisable ? 


Should the discerning investor take 
advantage of the return to peak 
levels of the last five years and 
sell? Or, do the fundamental fact- 
ors indicate a broad bull movement 
ahead reaching materially higher 
levels? 

These vital questions are discussed, 
and specific recommendations giv- 
en, in an analysis of the general 
stock market and business situa- 
tion, just prepared for our clierts. 
A few copies are available for 


FREE distribution. 
Simply ask for FS-1 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





A Convenient Way 
To Subscribe 
To FORBES 


Just fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 

Your subscription will then 
commence with the very next 
issue after we receive it. 


A subscription to Forbes is a 
profitable $5 investment. 


FORBES, 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50c extra 
for Canadian and $1 extra for 
Foreign Postage). Enter my sub- 
scription to Forbes Magazine for 
one year. 
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The Turn in Rubber 


IRE and rubber stocks have recently 

been taken up after lagging lament- 
ably behind the rest of the industrial list. 
There are several reasons: first, the market 
for crude rubber, reflecting better demand 
from tire manufacturers as well as a pro- 
gressive restriction on exports from British 
Malay and Ceylon under the arbitrary 
control instituted a year or so ago, has 
advanced fully ten cents a pound since early 
in July; second, tire making plants are 
getting back to full schedules; and, third, 
much of the confusion among dealers and 
users that marked the introduction of 
balloon tires is disappearing, and the out- 
look for this new product is becoming 
clearer. At the outset the balloon tire was 
a distinct disappointment, for dealers were 
slow to stock, there was no satisfactory 
way of estimating the demand, and makers 
had to adjust and readjust production 
schedules at no little loss of time and 
money, and with an unavoidable backing up 
of the finished product. Now balloons 
have very evidently “caught on,” new cars 
are, more and more, coming on the market 
equipped with low-pressure casings, and it 
is becoming possible to predict a stable and 
growing demand as the public is convinced 
of performance and greater comfort. With 
the conviction that the tire industry has 
turned the corner, speculators will turn 
first to U. S. Rubber common and pre- 
ferred, and, next, to Goodrich common 
and preferred. Eventually, the ill-fated 
Kelly-Springfield stocks should also come 
into line. 

Actions and Reactions 


Central Leather preferred weathered its 
very disappointing earnings statement so 
well as to renew confidence in the quality 
of buying that has been coming into this 
stock. The Maxwell stocks should become 
more prominent in the motor group. Allis 
Chalmers, according to well-informed 
gossip, is being purchased by interests 
having large profits in General Electric, 
and a $5 dividend is rumored. Famous- 
Players apparently hasn’t seen top prices 
yet. 

Atlantic Refining 


It is difficult to work up much enthus- 
iasm ovet the immediate outlook for oil 
stocks as speculations, but Atlantic Refin- 
ing occupies a position that recommends 
it for a long pull. On the last day of 
June the corspany borrowed $15,000,000, 
and on August 9 passed the dividend. 
Obviously the company was having a hard 
time of it, and the stock tumbled from 140 
in January to below 80. But “beware of 
the obvious” might be quoted profitably 
in this case. The new money was used to 
acquire oil inventory, or to pay off bank 
loans previously used for the same pur- 
pose, and at the latest statement inventories 
were the largest in the company’s history, 
even exceeding 1920, when prices were 
tremendously inflated. Temporary suspen- 
sion of the dividend will not only pay the 
carrying charges of the loan, but sub- 
stantially go toward reducing the principal. 
When the oil situation is balanced and 


prices return to a normal level, Atlantic 
Refining stands to profit enormously. The 
company is so well entrenched in the dis- 
tributing market that despite extremely low 
prices for refined products, earnings for 
the first six months equalled $3.02 a share 
on the common, against $2.20 a share 
in the first half of last year. For the 
speculator who is willing to tolerate prob- 
able inaction for a while, and go without 
a return on his investment, Atlantic Re- 
fining offers a medium that later, it can 
be predicted conservatively, will show a 
large profit. 


Anaconda’s Silver 


Anaconda has long operated the Alice 
mine, one of the richest silver properties 
in America. Recently the news has come 
of the opening up of the Orphan Boy mine, 
said to be one of the richest silver bodies 
ever seen in the Anaconda district. It is 
reported that the mine is down to a depth 
of 700 feet, and it was on this level that 
the vein was discovered which is said to 
show better than a four-million-dollar 
ledge in sight. With silver in a strongly 
rising market, the prospective enlargement 
of Anaconda’s production of the white 
metal is of prime importance. 


The UW Stocks 


The market action of the United Rail- 
ways Investment stocks is not building 
confidence. The past record of these shares 
hasn’t been inspiring, and it would seem 
wise to let them alone. 


Corn Products 


Corn Products earnings declined a bit 
in its latést quarterly statement, but the 
recession may not have more than passing 
significance. What Wall Street would like 
to know about this concern is whether or 
not it has protected its requirements of 
raw material by purchase of sufficient 
futures in the corn market. Some selling 
has come into the stock in the belief that 
the rise in corn will decrease, rather than 
increase, Corn Products’ earnings. And of 
course, it may be that the inside pool, 
which is known to have amassed enormous 
profits, may be gathering in the shekels. 


More About Paper 


A house which has a reputation for 
shrewd selection of securities for long-pull 
speculative investment recently put out a 
comprehensive analysis of International 
Paper: The following, taken from the last 
two paragraphs of their letter is particu- 
larly enlightening: “With an increase of 
only about $5,000,000 in bonded indebted- 
ness, the company in the last ten years 
has expended nearly $24,000,000 in con- 
struction and charged over $17,000,000 for 
depreciation, while net working capital has 
nearly doubled through an increase of 
about $8,000,000. Thus $44,000,000 more 
or less, or over $200 per share of common 
stock, has been returned to the properties 
of the company in that time. Its working 
capital position is sound and its securities 
obviously possess real speculative and in- 
vestment merit.” 
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New Texas Field 


Adds to Oil 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


HE Big Lake district, in Reagan 
T county, Texas, marks the newest oil 
field to assume important indicated pro- 
portions. Discovered more than a year ago 
by the Texon Oil & Land Co. on Uni- 
yersity of Texas lands, the original com- 
pletions at the 3,000-foot level created lit- 
tle stir within the industry because of the 
inconsistent production at first resulting. 


Within the last few weeks, the situation 
has changed. This came about as a result 
of three completions ranging from 1,200 to 
4200 barrels, initial production, higher up 
on the structure. These have shown that 
the relative unimportance of the original 
wells was because of their edge character. 

Producing as they do from a dolomitic 
limestone, which is more porous than the 
black limestone of the General Ranger ter- 
ritory, the wells in the Reagan county area 
are expected to prove more consistent in 
their production than were those in the 
Ranger region. It is believed on the face 
of present evidence that there will be 
fewer failures within the limits of a line 
drawn on the map around the edge of the 
field as it will be ultimately defined. 

Because of the tightness of the formation 
at the pay level from point to point within 
the field itself, the Ranger pool at the 
time it was being develped often had pro- 
ducing wells and failures virtually off- 
setting each other. 


Large Production Awaited 


Whether the Reagan county development 
is the precursor of a general productive 
area of the character that Ranger started 
is a question yet to be shown. Productivity 
of the wells is similar and the oil grades 
about the same, around 38 Be. gravity. 

Broadly similar structural conditidns are 
the only current guide to the scope of area 
to be affected. Similarly as the Ranger 
country gained its influence for petroleum 
accumulation from the Bend Arch of the 
Central Mineral Belt, which plunges 
northward off the Llano-Burnett uplift, so 
does the Marathon fold plunge north- 
easterly off the Marathon mountains, on 
the Brewster-Presidio county line. It is 
on the west flank of the Marathon fold, 
presumably near its crest, that the Big 
Lake development is going ahead. 

In southwestern Reagan county, where 
the only actual Marathon fold production 
has been found, the Santa Rita wells that 
followed the Texon “discovery” have been 
drilled by the Big Lake Oil Co. It was 
formed by interests closely allied with the 
Transcontinental Oil Co. of Pittsburgh, 
who, in addition to paying a cash consider- 
ation for 16 sections and the original well, 
gave the Texon a 25 per cent. stock interest 
in the $10,000,000 operating company. 

Surrounding this block, the Texon holds 
large acreage, totalling 58 sections of Uni- 
versity of Texas lands. Other major in- 
terests represented with large acreage, 
blocked solid, are the Mid-Kansas Oil & 
Gas Co., under which name the Ohio Oil 
Co. operates in the southwest; the Trans- 
continental Oil Co.; and smaller acreage 
is held laso by the Gulf Production Co. 























Riverside Steam Generating Plant, Minneapolis; Capacity 103,000 H. P. 


Ten-Year Record of Growth 


TANDARD GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY is the 

holding company for 12 operating utility companies supply- 
ing service in 17 states. Through stock ownership it controls 
all of these companies. The properties are grouped in 20 
sections of the country and supply necessary services in 858 
cities and towns. Combined population of the territory has 
grown from 799,125 in 1910 to a present estimated total of 
2,827,000, an increase of over 253 per cent. 


In the last ten years combined earnings of the companies 
operated have shown a remarkably consistent gain, both gross 
and net. The year by year increase is clearly demonstrated 


in the following figures: 

Gross Net Earnings 
Earnings (before depreciation) 
$6,402,550 

7,503,427 
8,765,583 
9,558,114 
9,993,764 
10,110,177 
11,546,001 
12,692,096 
14,296,982 
16,073,548 
18,711,033 
20,006,067 





*12 months ended June 30. 


Approximately 85% of the total net revenue is derived from 
the sale of electricity, 13% from gas and 2 per cent. from 
miscellaneous services. 


The companies now have total installed electric generating 
capacity of over 673,880 horsepower, of which more than 
180,000 horsepower is hydro-electric. Total electrical output 
for the twelve months ended June 30, 1924, was 1,372,638,013 
kilowatt-hours. 


In the present market you can purchase the securities 
backed by this strong, growing organization—a variety 


to suit practically every investment requirement—at 
prices to 


yield 51% to 8% 


Send for List of Current Investment Offerings and New Illustrated 
Booklet BJ-265. Indicate If Interested in Our Monthly Investment Plan. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK H 
208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 
Bosten Philadelphia Providence Detroit Minneapolis 


Direct I rivate Wires—Chicago—New York—Boston 
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Analyses of the following have 
appeared in recent numbers of the 


** Fortnightly” 


Woolworth 
Kresge 
Associated Dry Goods 
Rova Radio 


American Can 
Continental Can 


Air Reduction 
Du Pont 
Amer. Smelting & Ref. 
Internat’! Combustion 


Please specify the issues 
you are interested in. 


CARDEN, GREEN & Ce. 


New York Steck Exchange 
NewYork Cotton Exchange 
NewYork Produce Exchange 
NewYork Curb Markee 
N.Y. Lay @ Sugar Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 
43 Exchange Place New York City 
Telephone — Hanever 0280 


Members 




















The Outlook 


for 
Speculative 
Stocks 


In forecasting probable market 
action from the above, considera- 
tion should be given to profits 
from Summer business of 1924. 


The significance of the current 
buoyancy upon the extent of such 
major or minor movement as is 
being introduced should be con- 
sidered and given. 


Some estimate from the technical 
action of the market should be 
made, as to when the main trend 
of stock prices will change—if this 
has not already occurred. 


This is now being discussed in 


concise forecast in the current 
issue of 


TiemaNiSurveY | 


A_ copy of which, together 
with a ten-year price record, 
is free ‘on request to 


TILLMAN & PRATT 


Economic Engineering 


Nottingham Bldg., Boston, 17, Mass. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Ten Listed Common Stocks of Sound Investment 
Merit for Income and Appreciation 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE ten stocks comprising the pres- 
ent group are all listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and actively traded 
in. An idea of possible appreciation has 
been taken into account, but aside from 
this feature each of the stocks is of a 
good investment grade. The yeild in one 
or two instances is somewhat below the 
average for the entire group, but those 
stocks were included, such as Atchison 
common, because of the probability of an 
increase in the dividend rate, a factor that 
is already being discounted by the market. 
The group has been confined principally 
to the rails and public utilities, but a few 
particularly stable manufacturing com- 
panies have been added. While the entire 
stock market has enjoyed a substantial ad- 
vance, the present stocks are not selling 
unduly high, considering the stability of 


offset a deficit in another. At no time has 
the company been obliged to pay dividends 
out of ‘accumulated surplus. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
operates almost 12,000 miles of main line, 
and is one of the largest systems in the 
United States. The common has paid a 
dividends since 1901, the present rate of $6 
being maintained since 1910. The com- 
pany is in such a strong earning position 
that it seems quite probable the dividend 
rate will be increased, and color is added 
to this by the proposal to increase the 
authorized amount of common stock to 
replace certain bonds now outstanding. So 
far this year, despite the letdown in busi- 
ness and consequent falling off of car- 
loadings, earnings have been at a rate to 
equal practically twice the present dividend 
requirements. 








A Miscellaneous 


Stock Div. 
Ampwan Te. & Tel: :... ccc sc.nss $9 
Aten, ten. &@ Santa Fe... 000.065 6 
BrockiyG HGMOM. 2... 6.5.....505... 8 
ae SS | 7 
Pennsylvania Railroad.............. 3 
BGUTNOER: PACIAG 556.5.6.506.516.6:556.5:8 80050010 6 
OES See ore 10 
United States Steel................ ji 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg......... A 
WAP RONEN 6 co i6 0 66 ss:0:5 nr seblortieren sre 4 


Group of Stocks 


Earn. Prices Prest. 

1923 1924 Price Yield 
$11.35 $131-121 $127 7.10% 
15.48 107- 97 105 5.70 
14.41 116-107 115 6.95 
16.90 110- 99 109 6.45 
5.16 47- 42 45 6.65 
12.94 98- 86 96 6.25 
16.17 145-127 143 7.00 
16.42 110- 94 108 6.50 
9.01 65.55 64 6.25 
13.93 59.51 58 6.90 








dividends, and yields when measured in 
terms of current money rates. The invest- 
ment rails, with the exception of those 
affected by merger talk, have not re- 
sponded as fully as justified to the en- 
couraging outlook for the carriers and 
strong banking conditions of the country. 
It is suggested that the purchase of these 
stocks be distributed throughout the en- 
tire group, the commitment in each being 
reduced to a small number of shares if 
necessary, rather than concentrating on one 
stock, in order to distribute risk. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company is one of the most essential pub- 
lic utilities in the country and one of the 
most successful. A particularly strong 
feature is the wide distribution of its capi- 
tal stock. It now numbers about 340,000 
stockholders on its books, these being ex- 
clusive of about 400,000 subsidiary com- 
panies’ stockholders. Such wide distribu- 
tion is a powerful lever for use against 
any discriminative legislation that might 
be attempted. The company has an excel- 
lent dividend record, never missing a pay- 
ment since 1900, and no reduction, after a 
higher rate had been instituted, has ever 
been necessary. Earnings for the first six 
months of 1924, equaled $5.69 per share, 
or substantially more than the dividend 
requirement. The margin of safety is not 
wide, but the stability with which income 
may be counted upon does away with the 
necessity of a large surplus in one year to 


The Brooklyn Edison Company, with 
the excéption of one small property, holds 
franchises to manufacture and supply the 
entire borough of Brooklyn with elec- 
tricity. The company is negotiating for 
the purchase of its only competitor. This 
competitor at present purchases 70 per 
cent. of its electricity from the Brooklyn 
Edison Company and merely acts as a dis- 
tributor. The rapidity with which Brook- 
lyn has grown within recent years has re- 
sulted in a tremendous expansion in the 
demand for this company’s services. Divi- 
dends have been paid regularly since 1900, 
the rate of 8 per cent. being maintained 
since 1904, 

The New York Central Railroad in- 

creased its dividend disbursement a year 
ago to 7 per cent. The new rate was en- 
tirely justified by the earning power of 
the road. The stock has discounted the 
increased rate but slightly and should 
work higher on a purely investment basis. 
There has been no reflection in the market 
of the fact that New York Central has 
“been acquiring additional large blocks of 
Big Four, Michigan Central and other 
subsidiary stocks, which will greatly 
facilitate consolidation of the properties 
when the time comes. New York Central 
is the nucleus of System No. 1, in the gen- 
eral consolidation scheme of the I. C. C., 
and it is believed that a good deal of 
quiet progress toward the working out of 
the consolidation has been made. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad is another of the 
big carriers that has not fully responded 
marketwise to the investment merit of its 
stock or to the probable effects of con- 
solidation with other properties. The 
stock has a remarkable dividend record, 
having made disbursements regularly 
through all the ups and downs of general 
business since 1856. 

Southern Pacific Company has already 
taken steps toward the acquisition of prop- 
erties that will go to form System No. 17, 
of the general consolidation plan. It has 
acquired the El Paso & Southwestern, and 
in this connection will construct a sub- 
stantial amount of new line in Arizona. 
Southern Pacific is a holding company 
much of whose property is probably a 
great deal more valuable than generally 
realized, or at lease indicated by the 
market for the stock. There is the be- 
lief in a good many quarters that South- 
ern Pacific could pay a larger dividend. 

Union Pacific successfully weathered 
the period of financial stress that the rail- 
roads passed through during the latter 
part of the war and shortly thereafter, and 
was able to maintain the equivalent of its 
10 per cent. dividend on the common stock 
for the entire time. Under present day 
conditions and those indicated for the 
future, there should be no question what- 
ever concerning the retention of the 10 per 
cent. dividend. The present yield of 7 
per cent. for a stock of the recognized 
merit of Union Pacific is considerably 
larger than warranted and is likely to be 
adjusted by an advance in the stock be- 
fore long. 


United States Steel 


United States Steel, operating at about 
50 per cent. of capacity during the last 
several months, has not only been able to 
maintain the regular dividend of 5 per 
cent. on the common stock, but to pay 
extra dividends, bring the total up to the 
equivalent of 7 per cent. It is intimated 
that 7 per cent. will comprise the regular 
rate hereafter. In the first six months of 
the current year earnings were equivalent 
to $8.47 a share for the common, or more 
than enough to pay the 7 per cent. divi- 
dend for the entire year. The well in- 
trenched financial position of the com- 
pany is generally known, and even should 
there be another period during which 
operations were at a low rate, the present 
dividend could be maintained out of sur- 
plus. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
is experiencing prosperity through the 
prosperity of the public utility industry. 
3usiness for the year ended March 31 ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year by about 
24 per cent., and was the best in the com- 
pany’s history. New orders booked so far 
in the new fiscal year are running about 7 
per cent. over last year. In addition to 
the cash dividend, a 10 per cent. stock 
dividend was declared last March. 

The White Motor Company capital 
stock of $50 par value possess an invest- 
ment merit that is sometimes overlooked. 
It has paid a regular dividend of $4 a 
share since 1917, this being earned by a 
wide margin in each year except 1921. 
The company manufactures a very satis- 
factory product and one that is able to 
compete successfully in the present day 
market with the big motor combines. It 
is aggressively developing the bus end of 
its business, but the manufacture of com- 
mercial trucks still forms the greater por- 
tion of its output. 

















MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


In 1920, there was published an estimate of what the 
earnings, operating expenses and net operating in- 
come of the subsidiary companies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company would probably amount to in the 
five years beginning May 1, 1920. In every year but 
the first of the four that have elapsed, actual earnings 
of the subsidiaries, net as well as gross, have far ex- 
ceeded the estimates, as here shown: 


Year Ended Estimated Actual 

Aprit 30, 1921: | in 1920 Results 
Gross Earntngs........... $20,137,000 $23,969,074 
Operating Expenses....... 13,911,000 17,970,014 
Net Operating Income..... 6,226,000 5,999 060 

Year Ended 

April 30, 1922: 
Gross Earwings........... $21,648,800 $27,149,368 
Operating Expenses....... 14,800,000 19,101,552 
Net Operating Income..... 6,848,800 8,047,815 

Year Ended 

April 30, 1923: 
Gross Earmings........... $23,272,000 $32,085,698 
Operating Expenses....... 15,775,000 22,230,600 
Net Operating Income..... 7,497 ,000 9,855,098 

Year Ended 

April 30, 1924: 
Gross Earmmgs........... $25,000,000 $38,228,142 
Operating Expenses....... 16,800,000 26,000,270 
Net Operating Income..... 8,200,000 12,227,871 


In 1920, it was estimated that the balance available for 
dividends on April 30, 1925, would be $3,417,000. The balance 
actually available on December 31, 1923, was $3,929,881. 


The 1920 estimate for the year ending April 30, 1925, fore- 
casted the dividend requirements on the prior lien and preferred 
stocks of the Middle West Utilities at $1,603,980. The Com- 
pany’s last annual report certified that dividends on these stocks 
amounted to $1,846,498 for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1923, indicating how the growth of the business has necessitated 
the issuance of additional stock faster than anticipated. After 
payment of this larger than expected amount for dividends, there 
was a surplus for the year ended December 31, 1923, of $2,083,383, 
or considerably over one quarter of a million dollars more than the 
estimated surplus of $1,813,020 for the year ending April 30, 1925. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker about 
them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Draw Your Income 


from 


17 Great Railroads 


by purchasing 


United American 
Railways 


Incorporated 


BANKERS SHARES 


Representing common stocks of 
17 railway companies secured by 
an agreement with the Empire 
Trust Company, New York, as 
Trustee. 


Rated “A” by Moody’s 








1. These systems cover Canada 
and the United States with a 
vast network of tracks, ex- 
tending from Coast to Coast 
and from Canada to the Gulf 
and California. 

2. Long dividend-records, sound 
policies, general efficiency. 

3. Wide geographical diversity 
and consequent safety. 

4. You benefit by enhancement of 
any of 17 different railroad 
shares, and from any stock 
dividends and rights declared. 


Price About $15!4 Per Share 
To yield about 7% 


Descriptive Circular upon Request 


Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


1 Wall St. 60 Congress St. 
New York Boston 




















Why Does One 
Bond Pay 7% and 
Another Only 6% @ 


This book tells you why 
certain bonds are thoroughly 
safe, while paying the very 
liberal interest rate of 7%. 





Complimentary copy sent on request 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 
639 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















Utilities 


One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
income-earning securities 
of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tel. Randolph 6262 
Milwaukee — .~ Louisville 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


NEWS _3 


American Locomotive Co.— Earned 
$4.01 a share on common in first half. of 
1924; same period 1923, $12.19. 

American Steel Foundries—Earned in 
first half of 1924, $2.81 on common, year 
ago, $4.38. Operating at between 75 and 
80 per cent. of capacity. Outlook for 
remainder of year is described as fairly 
good. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Net income for first half of 1924 $15,- 
311,764; same period 1923, $15,801,988. 

American Woolen Co.—Opening of 
Spring, 1925, lines took place August 18. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Earn- 
ings for first half of 1924 were between 
$2.50 and $2.75 a share, after payment of 
bond interest, taxes and depreciation 
charges. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.— 
Earned $3.91 on common in first half of 
1924; 1923, $1.99. 

Atlantic Refining Co.—Passed dividend 
on common stock. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Speyer & Co., and the National 
City Co., New York, offered at 98% less 
interest, $75,000,000 5 per cent. first mort- 
gage gold bonds, dated July 1, 1898, and 
due July 1, 1948. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Announced that 10,600 employees sub- 
scribed for a total of 20,235 shares of B. 
M. T. preferred stock under the em- 
ployees’ stock ownership offer. 

California Petroleum Corp.—Earned 
surplus of $470,347 in first half of 1924, 
against a surplus of $2,556,250 in same 
period 1923. 

Cerro De Pasco Copper Corp.—With 
approval of President Leguia of Peru, 
started two furnaces which had been 
ordered closed by Peruvian Government. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Purchased 
plant of the American Fluorspar Co., for 
$250,000. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Net 
operating income for first six months of 
1924, $4,173,120; same period 1923, $6,314,- 
318. 

Great Northern Railway—Bought a 
fleet of buses to operate along a highway 
paralleling one of the subsidiary lines. 
Any attempt to merge Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific roads will be op- 
posed by O. P. Jacobson, chairman of 
the Minnesota Railway Commission. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first 
seven months of 1924, $45,726,542; year 
ago, $41,357,595. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales for first 
seven months of 1924, $19,726,377; year 
ago, $17,330,449. 

Middle States Oil Corp—Former 
Federal Judge Julius Mayer and Joseph 
P. Tumulty were named receivers. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Will double 
capacity of Oakland, Cal., branch at cost 
of $700,000. Opened department store in 
Fort Worth, Tex. Sales for first seven 
months of 1924, $84,378,840; same period 
1923, $71,928,928. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
—General terms of plan of consolidation 
of roads proposed to be combined with 
this road call for formation of a new 
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company to take over five roads, contro] 
to be exercised both through an ex. 
change of stock and through a lease of 
the physical properties. Terms of ex- 
change of stock have been agreed to by 
the larger stockholders of each of the 
properties, and following action of the 
various boards of directors to be called 
to voice their approval of terms, a formal 
offer will be made to stockholders. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. 
R—A suit in equity for $100,000,000 dam- 
ages against this company, the Boston 
& Maine, the Boston Railroad Holding 
Co., and about 30 others was brought by 
E. F. Brown, president of the Boston & 
Maine Stockholders’ Protective Associa- 
tion. 

North American Co—For 12 months 
ended June 30, reports net income of 
$16,371,747; previous year, $14,841,607. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Passed quart- 
erly dividends on the common and 7 per 
cent. non-cumulative preferred stocks. 

Remington Typewriter Co—Declared 
dividend of $4 on second preferred stock, 
reducing accumulations on the issue to 
$18 a share. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
seven months of 1924, $118,334,218; year 
ago, $121,738,196. August sales, it is 
said, will exceed those for July, 1924 and 
August, 1923. 

Southern California Edison Co.—Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission ordered a 
30-day stay of execution of a 10 per cent. 
rate increase recently granted. 

Studebaker Corp.—Earned $3.88 a 
share on the common (no par) in first 
half of 1924, compared with $17.41 ($100 
par) in same period of 1923. 

Texas Co.—Long drawn-out litigation 
is in prospect as result of suit filed in 
District Court at Austin, Tex., by the 
State against this company, Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., and forty other oil com- 
panies and individuals for the recovery 
of 648 acres of land in Humble oil field, 
and for $50,000,000 damages against de- 
fendants. 

U. S. Rubber Co.—Mills at Woon- 
socket and Millville, R. I., resumed after 
five weeks’ shutdown. About 1,800 men 
returned to work. 

Utah Copper Co.—Earned $2.75 a share 
in first half of 1924; nothing in same 
period 1923. 


Vivaudou (V.) Inc.—Passed dividend 
on common and preferred. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Bookings in three months ended June 
30, 1924, exceeded $40,000,000, compared 
with $37,000,000 in previous quarter. Re- 
construction work in Japan, according to 
President Herr, will net company ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 in orders this 
year. 

White Motor Co.—Received order for 
75 five-ton dump trucks from the City 
of New York. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Plant which has 
been operating on curtailed basis is :n- 
creasing operations. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first seven months of 1924, $107,242,538; 
1923, $95,703,896. 
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Textile Industry 
Has Better Tone 


By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World © 


DISTINCT feeling of optimism 
A compared with the drab discour- 
agement of the last two or three months 
is apparent in most divisions of the tex- 
tile industry. While this optimism is not 
expressed in a large increase of actual 
business, yet the movement has been suf- 
ficient to indicate better buying condi- 
tions throughout the country and more 
disposition to anticipate requirements. 
Much of it may be ascribed to the sat- 
isfactory conditions in agricultural sec- 
tions and better prices for food products 
and meats obtained by the farmer. 
Salesmen who have covered this terri- 
tory of late report a decidedly better 
tone, and actual business has shown dis- 
tinct improvement from this section. 
The local selling market evinces a variety 
of sentiment for while, as indicated 
above, business is better as far as 
volume of orders is concerned, selling 
agents are receiving steady complaints 
from manufacturers as to the size of 
profits. It is impossible to secure orders 
on a replacement basis in almost every 
division of the textile trade. In fact, 
the point has been reached where man- 
ufacturers are determined not to take 
business unless they can do so without 
a loss. The consequence is that curtail- 
ment, which has been more extensive 
than for a long time, is likely to con- 
tinue and prove a very material factor in 
the future of the business. 


Prices Advance on Cotton Report 


Cotton fluctuations have had their in- 
fluence upon the cotton goods market to 
an unusual degree. The cotton crop con- 
ditions report, issued the middle of July, 
with its resultant increase in the price 
of cotton, made a decided change in the 
asking prices of goods. Prices were ad- 
vanced almost immediately and a good 
many buyers were frightened into oper- 
ating, believing that the course of raw 
material would be steadily upward and 
that they had already missed their mar- 
ket. This disposition however, was 
checked with the issuance of the last 
report, indicating a larger crop than had 
been thought possible. Prices have not 
declined materially, except in isolated in- 
stances, for the position of the manufac- 
turer today, as far as profits are con- 
cerned, is worse than before cotton be- 
gan its upward course. Therefore, 
rather than reduce prices manufacturers 
are determined to curtail their product in 
the hope that this will prove an effectual 
solution of the problem. 

In instances, also, another effort at 
solution is seen in the reduction of 
wages. It is true that only spasmodic 
instances of wage cuts have been noted 
so far, but if the current relation between 
goods and cotton continues very much 
longer it is likely that this practice will 
spread, although the industry at large 
hopes it will not be universal. Reduc- 
tions, where they have taken place, have 
amounted on an average of 10 to 12% 
per cent., and so far there has been little 
resistance on the part of operatives. 


The wool goods market has just passed 
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and in 1923, 891,342. 


service expands. 


HE Bell System’s net gain in stations owned 


by it in 1921, was 580,176; in 1922, 600,658; 


Over 900,000 telephones will be added this year 
at the present rate of growth. This growth 
evidences the usefulness of the service. 


Year by year the number of people nearby or 
at great distances who can be reached by tele- 
phone, increases by hundreds of thousands. 
The value of the telephone is increased as the 


The usefulness and value of the service form 

the basis of the Bell System structure. 

They have resulted in steady earnings and an 

unbroken dividend record of over forty years. 
A. T. &@ T. Company’s stock pays 9% dividends. 


It can be bought in the open market to yield over 


ay” Write for pamphlet, “Some Financial Facts.” 
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D.F. Houston, President 
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[ FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new 
manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 












NEW YORK 


‘The People’s 








BonpD BuYERs | 
Get 7 WITH SAFETY -'| 





Valuable booklet tells how 
to test the safety of 
mortgage bonds 


Written from the knowledge gained from 59 years’ ex- 
perience in the first mortgage investment field without loss 
to a single investor, this booklet explains in clear, simple 
language the test to apply before investing in first mortgage 
real estate bonds. It shows you the way to increase your 
income by taking advantage of higher interest rates with 
absolute safety. Mail the coupon today for your free copy. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
ATLANTA 
Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg. Jacksonville, Adair Bldg 
NEW YORK 
Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclustve Distributors 
270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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Adair Realty & Trust Co., Healey Bidg., Atlanta 
Dept. V-5 
Name 


Address 


aD Loss to any Investor in 59 years - 
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New York Edison Company's Power 
Station on East River at 38th Street 





Photo by Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. 


BONDS—of Public Uislity Companies 


HEREVER you go—in the hearts of cities —on the 

banks of rivers— you find central power stations of 
Public Utility companies, developing light, heat and power for 
nearby and distant industrial centers, towns and hamlets. Their 
service is in demand 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. They 
meet an essential and ever increasing need. 


The National City Company is prepared to offer at all times 
carefully chosen, well secured Public Utility Bonds of liberal 
yield. Each one is recommended as a desirable investment. 
Further specific information by mail or at our nearest office. 





SHORT TERM NOTES 


You will find offices in 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY mre than 50 leading 
National City Bank Building, New York 


cities in the United 
States, Canada and 
abroad. 


ACCEPTANCES 





ELORIDE: 


Real Estate 






Never a default in interest or 
principal on any issue we have 
handled. Denominations: $100, 
$500, and $1000. Booklet FF 
mailed free upon request. 

SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 


OF FLORIDA 
Member Florida Bankers Association 


119 West Forsyth Street 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 

















Personal Service Headquarters 


the 
COAL & IRON 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


of the City of New York 


A Bank of Discount , 
for Merchants and 
Manufacturers 
LIBERTY AND WEST STREETS 




















Have You Ordered a Copy of ‘‘Men Who Are Making the 
West,’’ By B. C. Forbes ? 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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another season’s opening. It is prophe. 
sied that demand is not likely to be up 
to normal and efforts will be made to jp. 
duce buyers to come into the market fo; 
as much as they can possibly stang 
Current business in men’s wear and 
dress goods is unusually quiet and it is 
the general opinion that buyers of both 
classes of fabrics have considerably more 
buying to do before the current season 
is concluded. Very few mills are sold up 
and yet here and there reports of large 
business are current on particular things 
that have caught the fancy of the trade. 

The most conspicuous feature in the 
silk trade at the moment is the ap. 
nouncement of a strike by Paterson 
operatives against a threatened reduc- 
tion in wages. This comes on the heels 
of an improved demand and an advanc- 
ing market for raw silk. The majority 
of manufacturers are in a fairly liquid 
state and the larger factors at least 
own their raw material on a lower level 
than that which obtains today. While 
the possibilities of a shortage of raw 
material are talked of, yet it is the belief 
among well posted authorities that con- 
sumption will not be so great as to pro- 
duce any famine in this product. 


Business Hails the Passing of 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
(Continued from page 647) 

been overdone, there is justification in the 
short Canadian wheat crop and in the poor 
condition and backward growth of corn 
for at least a large part of the price ad- 
vance. After two or three years of poor 
pickings, it is not to be disputed that such 
advances as these have been a godsend to 
those on the farms of our Middle West 
and Northwest; cash wheat is up more 
than 30 cents from the year’s low; corn, 
nearly 50 cents; oats, 14 cents; lard, nearly 
4 cents, and pork, $3. Cashing in on a 
rising market, the farmer has been able 
to settle old scores at the bank and the 
store and has added materially to loan- 
able funds at interior banks. 

Confirming previous signs of improve- 
ment, frieght car loadings have set a new 
high record for the year; auto production 
has shown the first increase since Spring; 
the Foundation Company reports an in- 
crease in large construction contracts; 
larger buying is reported from practically 
all the wholesale harware centers, non- 
ferrous metals, such as copper, lead, zinc, 
and silver are at top prices for the year; 
and reports from a score of countries show 
in most cases larger imports and exports 
in the opening months of 1924, 

The stock maket, moving perhaps too 
enthusiastically in advance of actual de- 
velopments has put average prices at the 
highest level since 1919. In this move- 
ment, whether exaggerated or not, lies 
the truest augury of “better times” ahead. 





The National Industrial Conference 
Board, in a comprehensive survey of the 
cost of living, reports that the weighted 
average of all items combined remained 
unchanged between June 15 and July 15, 
although all of the separate items in- 
cluded, except light, showed slight 
variations one way or the other. Be- 
tween July, 1920, when the peak of the 
rise in the cost of living since 1914 was 
reached, and July, 1924 there was a de- 
crease of 20.9 per cent. The increase in 
the cost of living since July, 1914 was 
61.7 per cent. : 
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O mere combination of the electric 

railway and the motor bus is going 
to solve the problem of city transporttaion, 
is the opinion of B. C. Cobb, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Hedenpyl, Hardy & Company, 
managers of a number of large public 
utilities, including the Tennessee Power 
Company, Consumers Power, Common- 
wealth Power, Ohio Edison, and Northern 
Ohio Traction & Light. The tremendous 
waste of time and money and great per- 
sonal inconvenience caused by traffic con- 
gestion calls for organized steps to be 
taken to remedy such conditions. A certain 
amount of relief might be achieved by 
giving street cars, on account of their 
carrying such a large number of people, 
preference over every other form of street 
traffic. Cleveland is trying out this plan, 
and has made it a misdemeanor punishable 
by arrest or fine for anyone who unneces- 
sarily interferes with the progress of a 
street car. 


Street Cars Popular 


Traffic surveys recently made in several 
cities, according to Mr. Cobb, have shown 
that during the rush hours automobiles 
passing a given point in the main business 
sections carried an average of 30 to 35 per 
cent. of the travelers, whereas the electric 
railways carried from 65 to 75 per cent. 
In addition to the electric railways supple- 
menting their regular service by use of 
motor busses, taxicabs might be included 
in some cases. The entire transportation 
system should be reorganized along 
with scientific planning of transportation 
thoroughfares and the enforcement of 
stringent parking rules. One company with 
which Mr. Cobb is connected has seventy 
motor busses, supplementing its city rail- 
way service, and thirty motor coaches, 
supplementing its interurban service. No 
active steps, however, save is one instance, 
have as yet been taken by any traction 
company to operate taxicabs as a part of 
its transportation service, “but it seems,” 
he said, “to be a logical development for 
the future.” 

There has been a distinct change in the 
trend of the electric railway interurban 
usiness. In the past, this industry de- 
pended largely on passenger business, but 
within recent years many roads have de- 
veloped a thriving freight and express 
usiness. In the cities, there is a noticeable 
swing back to street car riding, especially 
where the service includes motor bus trans- 
ortation to outlying districts. 


Lucius S. Storrs, President of the 
Connecticut Company of New Haven, in a 
recent address before the Public Utility 
Advertising Section of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World’s Convention 
at Wembley, England, pointed out that 
advertising, especially in the electric rail- 
way field, is comparatively new in the 
United States. It took almost a death 


blow to the industry, he said, during the 
late war, to realize what publicity could 
do for the electric railway. In 1923, some- 








thing like $2,500,000 were spent for adver- 
tising by the electric railways, the appro- 
priations of several companies exceeding 
$100,000 each. He said that many adver- 
tising ideas used by the American electric 
railways were taken from the posters used 
by the London Underground, and that they 
have proved quite successful. 

Adjournment until September 9 has been 
taken in the hearings of the Public Service 
Commission on the application of the New 
York Telephone Company for increased 
rates. The company is now charging an 
increase of 10 per cent. over the rate fixed 
by the Commission, through an order of 
the Federal Court. The Commission has 
rejected the idea of a temporary increase, 
but is listening to the plea for a permanent 
increase. The company is endeavoring to 
show that the present rates are insufficient 
to yield 7 per cent. on the value of the 
company’s property. Assets in 1922 
amounted to $516,145,000, in 1923 to $558,- 
457,000 and at the end of the first six 
months of the current year, to $570,027,000. 
Total city revenues for the first six 
months of the current year were $43,- 
081,483, and the expenses $39,408,467, 
leaving net earnings in the city of $3,673,- 
026. The company has shown that since 
1920 its surplus has decreased by more than 
$15,000,000, while its fixed capital has 
steadily increased, and the percentage of 
surplus to fixed capital has shrunk from 
19 per cent. in 1920, to about 6 per cent. 
at the present time. Owing to insufficient 
rates ,the company has been forced to use 
its surplus to meet operating and other ex- 
penses. 


Omnibus Plan Operative } 


J. & W. Seligman & Company and G. 
M. P. Murphy & Company, managers under 
the Omnibus Corporation Plan, have issued 
a notice declaring operative the plan, dated 
June 25 last, for the unification, recapital- 
ization and reorganization of the Fifth 
Avenue Bus Securities Corporation, the 
New York Transportation Company and 
the Chicago Motor Coach Corporation, 
under the name of the Omnibus Corpora- 
tion. Holders of certificates of deposit for 
the voting trust certificates for the stock 
of the Fifth Avenue Bus Securities Cor- 
poration, and holders of certificates of 
deposit for the stock of the New York 
Transportation Company, and of the certi- 
ficates for the common stock of the Chicago 
Motor Coach Corporation, as of August 
16, are to be offered the right to subscribe 
for the voting trust certificates for the 
common stock of the Omnibus Corporation 
on the terms set forth in the Plan. 


The American Water Works & Electric 
Company, for the year ended June 30, 
reported combined net earnings of $3,093,- 
544, equivalent after depreciation and first 
preferred dividends, to $12.30 a share on 
both the 100,000 shares of common and 
100,000 shares of participating preferred 
now outstanding. This compares with 
earnings of $10.63 a year ago. 
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We have prepared a special 
analysis of 


American 
Public Utilities 
Company 


7% Prior 
Participating Stock 


1. Subsidiaries serve prosper- 
ous and growing territory, 
including 130 cities and 
towns. 


2. Net earnings for 1923 were 
over 6 times dividend 
requirements on this stock. 


3. Excellent management and 
financial condition. 


Circular sent upon request. 


H. F. McConnell & Co. 


(Established 1908) 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
150 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 2100 
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Interested 
in California? 


F your eyes are turned 

Californiaward 
with thought of following 
Horace Greeley’s suggestion 
to “go west,” whether it be 
to “grow up with the 
country” or to enjoy a 
wonderful rest in this con- 
genial clime, we will be glad 
to furnish you detailed in- 
‘formation regarding any 
part of the State—partic- 
ularly the southern half 
which is served by branches 
of the Pacific-Southwest 
Bank in 46 cities. 


# 


Address 
Commercial Development Dept. 
Los Angeles 


THE First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 


PaciFic- SOUTHWEST 7883: BANK 
First SEcuRITIES COMPANY 


Under one ownership 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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PRODUCTION,FACILITATING 
DISTRIBUTION AND SALE 


To facilitate the production, distribution 
and sale of goods is the main object of bank 
credit as understood and practised by the 
Bankers Trust Company. 


With three complete offices in New York 
and one in Paris, each of which IS the 


Bankers Trust Company, and with connec- 
tions reaching out to thousands of strong 
banks in many parts of the world, the Bank- 
ers Trust Company provides a financial 
service which supplements and assists busi- 
ness activities whether local, national or 
international. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 











The Facts 
About Speculations 


This booklet by Thomas Gibson is now 
out of print, but the application of the 
principles set forth in it is the out- 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed §sstatis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


STOCK MANUAL 







standing feature of the regular 


Weekly Market Letter 
Send for a copy. 





No charge tf you mention “Forbes.” 
GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York 








If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 




































Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


“Business Fundamentals,’’ by Roger W. Babson, is a 
book that should be read by every business man 


FORBES for September 1, 1924 


nvestors’ 
Book f Booklets 
Department 














————_—_._ 


The Housman Securities & Commod. 
ities Review—A fortnightly publication 
containing valuable information concern- 
ing the security and commodity mar- 
kets. Will be sent upon request to A. 
A. Housman & Company, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, 
New York. 

How to Test the Safety of Mortgage 
Bonds—Adair Realty & Trust Company, 
Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga., will send 
a copy of this booklet free upon re- 
quest. 

Are Stocks a Sale Again?—This ques- 
tion is discussed in an analysis made 
by the American Institute of Finance, 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. There are 
a few sample copies available free upon 
request. 

Drawing Your Income from 17 Great 
Railroads—Bonner, Brooks & Company, 
1 Wall St., New York, will furnish upon 
request a circular they have issued de- 
scribing a method for obtaining income 
from some of the country’s largest rail- 
road units. 

Fortnightly—This bi-weekly survey of 
economic and market conditions with 
timely analyses of industrial companies 
whose securities have a public market 
will be sent upon request for F-82 to 
Carden, Green & Company, members, 
New York Stock Exchange, 43 Exchange 
Place, New York. 

Trading Methods—A copy of this 
booklet will be sent upon request to 
Chisholm. & Chapman, members, New 
York Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, 
New York. 

Public Utility Securities—Those de- 
siring to avail themselves of informa- 
tion concerning public utility securities 
may do so by writing Pynchon & Com- 
pany, members, New York Stock Ex- 
change, 111 Broadway, New York. 

Partial Payments—John Muir & Com- 
pany, members, New York Stock Ex- 
change, 61 Broadway, New York, will 
furnish upon request copy of booklet, 
F 460, describing method of purchasing 
listed stocks on this plan. 

American Public Utilities Company— 
H. F. McConnell & Company, members, 
New York Stock Exchange, 150 Broad- 
way, New York, have prepared a circular 
analyzing the securities of this com- 
pany. It can be had upon request. 

Public Utility Bonds & Investment 
Stocks—Stone & Webster, Inc., 120 
Broadway, New York, will be glad to 
furnish information concerning compan- 
ies under their management. 

The Tillman Survey—Tillman & Pratt, 
Nottingham Building, Boston, 17, Mass., 
will send a sample copy of their survey, 


, together with a 10-year price record, 


free upon request. 








Manuscript Writers Wanted 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. 
Experience unnecessary. Details 
free. Press Syndicate, 1052, St. 
Louis. 
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“Forbes” Guide for Investors 


Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Stock 
Am. Can. 
Am. H. 
Am. Loco. com......... 
Am. Sm. & R. Com.... 
Am. Sug. com......... 
Am. T. x 
Am. W 
Ana. Cop: CAD... ..< 52: 
Assoc. D. Goods com.. 
At. T. & S., Fe com... 


Baldwin Loco. com.... 
B. & O. com.......... 
Bet. St. 


Cal, Pkg; COM: 65:015,,¢.0.0% 
Ger. dG. Fas CDs 0.04: 
EOE a eee 
cM. & St P. pid... 
C & N. W. com...... 
C.R..1. & B. eom:..... 
Gel. G. Ge 2. @ape...«. 
Cons. Gas com........ 
as St one 
Cuba Cane com..:..... 


Del. & Hud. cap....... 


Endicott-Johnson com. 
Bete COM... cseanicow acai 


General Electric com.. 
General Motors com... 
Great Northern pfd.... 


Illinois Central com.... 
tht, Far. COM ..casis.c0ss 
Int. M. & M. pfd...... 


Kel. Spe. T. com:.:...... 


Lima Lovo. com....... 
Lou. & Nash. cap...... 


Macks Trucks com.... 
Maewe OI cccieccwecs 
Missouri Pacific pfd... 


National Biscuit Com.. 
National Lead com.... 
N. Y. A. Brk. com.... 
N. Y. Central cap... 

No. Amer. com........ 
Nor. Pacific cap....... 


Pas. G. & E. com...... 
Pacific Oil com....... 
Pan-Am. P. 


Pere Mar. 
Press St. C. com...... 
Pulled COR. «0060004 


Rep. I & S. com...... 


Sears. Roebuck com... 
Sin. C. ofl com......... 
Southern Pacific com.. 
Southern Railway com. 
Standard Oil N. J. com 
Studebaker com....... 


Texas Co. Cap.....0... 


Union Pacific com.... 
U. S. Ind. Al. com.... 
U. S. R. & Imp. com.. 
U S. Rubber com.... 
U. S. Steel com....... 
Utah Copper cap...... 


Wet MF ices 
Western Union cap.. 
West. El. & M. com.. 
Wilson com............ 
Willys-Overland com.. 


*No of shares. 
1924, based on 6 mos. ended 
bei ing paid, accrued 52%%. 
uYear ended Feb. 28, 1924. 


Par 


5 


*Dividend partly extra. 
May 31. 


Amt. Out. Book Earns. 


000’s Omit. Value 


$41,233 
12,548 
500* 
60,998 
45,000 
748,398 
40,000 
150,000 
14,985 
232,418 


20,000 
151,945 
180,152 


472* 
1,009* 
62,793 
115,846 
145,156 
74,483 
1,500* 
3,563* 
- $5,000 
500* 


42,503 


20,253 
112,482 


249,477 


109,534 
99,977 
51,725 


9,096 


211* 
117,000 


283* 
17,748 
71,800 


51,163 
20,655 
200* 
268,489 
27,151 
248,000 


35,641 


10,799 


$191 
228 
117 
142 
134 
118 
210 
73 
58 


221 
175 


85 
46 


37 
142 
10 


50 
146 
15 
175 
Par? 
43 
56 


65 
Par 


220 
118 
214 


50 


158 
68 
143 
9 


1923 
$19.64 
Nil 
21.25 
8.84 
1.92 
13.35 
8.84 
2.92 
17.85 
15.48 


25.58 
13.21 
6.47 


11.27° 
2.67 

12.47 
Nil 
4.93 
1.22 
3.70 
7.77 
5.20* 
6.67" 


11.08 


6.84 
5.23 


18.40 
2.67 
7.24 


12.55 
6.07 
Nil 


Nil 
11.24 
11.53 


18.59 
15.09 
0.17 


5.05 
17.38 
8.42 
16.90 
3.11 
5.23 


10.25 
2.55 
8.09 
5.16 
8.92 
6.65 

11.37 


15.01 


11.53 
Nil 
12.94 
10.11 
2.10 
9.44 


1.24 


16.17 
11.27 
16.44" 
2.31 
16.42 
6.44 


8.11 
13.64 
9.01™ 
7.58 
4.94 


>bPlus accrued dividends. 
tNone being paid, non-cumulative. 
jNone being paid, accrued 30%. 


Late 
Earnings 


m= months Divs. 


2.02, 6 m 


11.6°, 1924 
Nil*, 1924 
6.1°, 1924 
4.2°, 1924 


10.3°, 1924 


3.13,.06 m 
7.9°, 1924 


10.8°, 1924 


eeerer 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


11.8°, 1924 
5.60, 12 m* 
6.3°, 1924 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


11.8°, 1924 
9.5°, 1924 


eeeeee 


$5 
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Paid Range 

Since Price 
23. «:10754-22__;:°15-23 
.. 142 -20 ; 15-23 
19 76%- . "5.23 
°”23. «123 «-29)=; °15-'23 
.. 148 -4 ; °15-'23 
"22 «134 -91_ ; °15-’23 
19 «6169 -16 ; °15-’23 
.. 105 -30 ; °16-'23 
‘a5 89 -17 ; 19-23 
"10 124 -75 ;°10-Z 
20 «156 -27 ; °15-’23 
23 96 -28 ; °15-’23 
16 156 -41 ; 717-23 
’20 By -34 ; 17-2 
‘2 67 -22 ; I7-Z 
22 92 -36 ; '10-’23 
<a awe -205%: ’10-’23 
78 182 “47%; ”10-’23 
i: 50 -16 ; ’17-'23 
23 38 -16* : ’20-’23 
23 80 -36° ; 710-’23 
"23 «139 ~-49—=;:’20-’23 
o 76 - 6 ; 716-’23 
707. «-«:185 _-87__—_;s:’10-’23 
20 «150 -47 ; 719-23 
x 46 -7 ; 710-23 
02 — ; °10-’23 
23 17%- 8 ; ’21-’23 
92—s:«144 -5056: ’10-’23 
17. «+147 -81— ; °10-’23 
19 150 -6634; °18-’23 
.. 128 -18%; 715-’23 
_ 55 -20%; ’21-’23 
"23 74%-52 ; ~-23 
24 105 -57% ; °10-’23 
23 9314-25; :’21-’23 
a 75 -36 3; °21-'23 
ae 64 -22%; 717-’23 
ee: 52%4-11° ; °15-’23 
23 «+148 ~=-43~~=Cs,:«»°18-’23 
23 49 -24 ; ~-23 
23 «128 ~2«-62 =; 10-23 
“25 241%4- 6° ; ’21-’23 
02 «146 =-4934; 710-23 
’24 94%-41 ; 20-23 
22 69 -27 ; ’20-’23 
20 +112 -34 ; ’20-’23 
22 60 -32 ; '16-’23 
23 47%- Y ; 717-’23 
23 «114 «+=-42%4; 17-23 
700 200 -88 ; ’10-’23 
.. 145 -40%; ’16-’23 
24 243 -54 ; °15-’23 
ss 64 -16 ; 719-’23 
08 138 -67_ ; ’10-’23 
ne 39%-12__; °12-’23 
12 50 -18* ; °12-’23 
22 5034-1714% ’20-’23 
| 53 -29 ; ’20-’23 
17 + =155 -101__‘; °17-’23 
. wi <0 3; '-Z 
23 106 -56 ; -2 
.. 144 -305% : "15-23 
"23 «= i37 «6-70 =; *16-25 
23 «130 -41 =; «716-23 
.. 38 --17—«; 19-23 
18 121 -76 ; 16-’23 
21 759 +32 +; °15223 
~. ©«6=968SEC=DsC = *17-SGG 
4 -4 ;'17-Z 


*None being paid, accrued 136%. 
Year ended August 31, 1923. 
k12 months ended May 31. 


lYear ended April 30, 1924. 


Prices Present Yield 
1924 Prices % 
138%- 95% 137. —- 3.65 
65 - 50% 62 ov 
8334- 70% 82 7.30 
78%- 57% 77 ~=~«6..50 
6134- 38% 46 ey 
1307%-121% 129 6.95 
787%- 62 77 ~—-9.05 
42 - 28% 42 Pe 
12034- 79 115 4.34 
1065%4- 87% 105 ~=5.70 
131 -1043% 125 5.60 
65 - 52% 64 7.80 
62%- 41% 46 10.85 
90 - 80 88 6.80 
4914- 403% 47 8.50 
9234- 6734 85 4.70 
30%4- 21% 27 a 
641%4- 491% 63 6.35 
36%4- 21% 34 see 
423%- 41 6.35 
72%- HK 72 6.95 
713%4- 48 54 7.40 
18 - 11% 14 = 
13434-104% 130 6.90 
671%4- 55% 65 7.70 
3534- 2034 30 ye 
28 -19143 272 ~=2.90 
16%4- 1234 15 8.00 
693%4- 5334 66 7.55 
114%4-100% 112 6.25 
98 - 78 97 5.15 
43%- 26% 43 ine 
35 - 9% 17 wr 
6834- 56 62 6.45 
10134- 87% 99 6.05 
1071%4- 75% 106 5.60 
5%4- 38 54 ae 
5414- 29 aoe 
6914- 50% 69 4.30 
16934-128% 163 4.90 
45 - 36% 42 9.50 
110%- 99% 110 6.35 
27%4- 22 27 +740 
673%4- 47% 65 7.70 
96%4- 90% 95 8.40 
58%4- 45 47 4.25 
591%4- 41% 58 7.85 
4634- 42% 45 6.65 
68%- 40% 61 6.60 
62 - 39 45 cae 
134%-113% 131 6.10 
61%- 42 50 pats 
10714- 78% 106 = 5.65 
27%- 15 19 ee 
97%- 85% 96 6.25 
6914- 38% 69 7.20 
421%4- 33 35 2.85 
431%4- 30% 38 10.50 
4534- 37% 41 7.30 
1477%-126% 145 6.90 
835%- 61% 76 ae 
10734- 90 100 8.00 
42%- 22% 37 ak 
11134- 94% 111 6.30 
8134- 64 81 4.95 
4734- 44 ae 
118 -115 115 6.10 
65 - 55% 64 6.25 
28 - 4% 8 We 

14%- 6% 9 
*For year 


4Adjusted to stock dividends. 
hYear ended tember 20, 1 


™MYear ended March 31, 1924. 


None 














REPUBLIC OF 


Salvador 


Customs Lien 7% Sinking Fund 
Gold Bonds, Series C 


Dated July 1, 1923 Due July 1, 1957 
Denominations $00 and $1,000 


Both principal and interest are 
payable at the Metropolitan 
Trust Co., New York, in gold 
coin of the United States of 
America. 


A direct obligation of Salvador 
and a= specific lien on the 
Republic’s Customs Revenues, 
which revenues are collected by 
an Agent of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company direct in Salva- 
dor and remitted to New York 
monthly. — 


Customs Revenues from 1910- 
1923 averaged $3,198,900 per 
annum and for first six months 
in 1924 were $2,928,621. Maximum 
annual interest and Sinking 
Fund charges on all outstanding 
Customs Lien Bonds about 
$1,485,000. 
Price 8014 and Interest 
Yielding over 8.80% 


Circular on application. 


Robert Blahut 


Bonds and Corporation Stocks 
50 Broad St., New York 
































KRetablished 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 




















GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by first mortgages on marketable 


SAFETY AND A 
GENEROUS RETURN 


Send for our free booklet 505 


THE MORTGAGE BOND CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


58 Liberty Street New York 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


E, a well-known engineer, was prov- 
ing conclusively to his audience that 
any brakes, and particularly four-wheel 
brakes, would stop a car more shortly if 
they did not lock the wheels than if they 
did. Most persons persist in believing the 
opposite, however. Now, supposing you 
had brake shoes acting against the ground. 
They could stop the car in quick order 
while the wheels continued to turn, com- 
ing to rest only when the car did. Some- 
thing in this parallel seems to make it 
easier, for some persons, to understand 
the engineer’s contention, with approval 
and without recourse to mathematics. 
Another observation on brakes relates 
to the troubles that arise in close traffic 
because the new brakes stop cars so 
quickly that other cars with old brakes 
are likely to run into them—the new cars— 
from behind unless managed with more 
than usual foresight. And this is offered 
as one reason why the new brakes will 
prevail and will even be fitted to old cars, 
perhaps. 


Questions Multiplying 


By this time it was expected that all the 
new car features would be so thoroughly 
proved up, or down, that everybody would 
be enabled to decide in all comfort what 
to do next year. But trade developments 
are baffling. By this time there are at 
least eight new brakes, aside from the 
variations due to different brake linings, 
different dimensions, both widths and di- 
ameters, and different linkage, the latter 
affecting the timing and pressures of front 
and rear brake actions. More and more, 
demonstration will have to take the place 
of talking-points, to convince those who 
consider themselves hardheaded in their 
own right. And it is the same way with 
balloon tires; only perhaps a little worse 
because time and durability are larger 
factors. 

These comfortable tires now come in 
eight or nine classes, and every now and 
then some minor change of construction is 
announced. Only he who plunges headlong 
for immediate luxury, at whatever it may 
cost, seems to have a clear choice. 

In pyroxylin finish there are “Duco,” 
“Mimax,” “Valenite,” and “Egyptian” (if 
the latter is pyroxylin, like the rest), and 
possibly more. They will all have to be 
looked into before the inquiring mind can 
find rest. “The gloss improves with age,” 
it is said in one case. That sounds almost 
too good, particularly if it also improves 
by exposure to the other factors which 
usually are expected to cause some loss of 
lustre. 

Four air-cleaning devices, too, are bid- 
ding for separate examination of their re- 
spective merits, and, having nursed a 
theoretical weakness for these for twenty 
years, we hope there will soon be ten of 
them, all different. No doubt there will 
also be several one-shot chassis-lubricat- 
ing systems and a number of change-gears 
that no one can operate in any other way 


NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 
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than silently and without clash or trouble. 

Prof. Lucke of Columbia once wrote of 
his surprise at finding no make in which 
valves were operated by wires instead of 
by push rods. Reduction of wearing and 
vibration of cylinders might be expected 
from such an innovation. It may be due 
at this juncture, while so many other 
things are offered, unless the camshaft- 
on-top construction is going to monopolize 
the development. 


Ventilating the Crankcase 


The chance of the industry going to 
sleep, or of the public finding the choice 
of a new car easier this fall or next year 
than now, seems to be smaller than it ever 
was. One among recent tests seems par- 
ticularly interesting in this respect. By 
taking the air for the carburetter through 
the crankcase, it was found, it is stated, 
that the lubricating oil in the case main- 
tained its viscosity unimpaired, while 
normally it would be reduced by operation 
of the engine for the same length of time 
from 430 to 350 (viscosity index figures). 
The passage of the air current in the 
crankcase absorbed, it seems, whatever 
fuel vapor may have leaked into it, past 
the pistons, and thereby removed the cause 
of that dilution of the lubricating oil 
which is at the bottom of wear and 
deterioration of engines, and a lot of 
minor troubles on long trips unless the 
driver is careful to renew the oil period- 
ically. The test bears strongly on upkeep 
cost. It was varied in ways suggesting 
different expedients, and altogether it is 
pretty sure to make a dent in existing 
practice in a year or two. 

But throughout it all the absolute neces- 
sity for keeping quality up and cost down, 
through highly organized and tested mass- 
production methods, acts as a powerful 
flywheel against all sudden changes. The 
public will have to get accustomed to the 
idea that though science and invention 
may jump, industry can move only at a 
very conservative rate, unless it digs 
deeply into its reserves for the sake of 
making a new and surprising showing. 


Motor trucks have been put into freight 
service by the Pennsylvania R. R. on the 
following routes: Trenton to Lambert- 
ville, 16 miles; Trenton to Linden, 49 
miles; Uniontown to Ruffdale, 38 miles; 
Toms River to Sea Girt, 23 miles; Sea 
Girt to South Amboy, 33 miles; Sea Girt 
to Jamesburg, 28 miles; Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, to Trenton, via Pemberton, 


"Mt. Holly, Browns Mills, Upton, 78 miles; 


Enon to Alliance 53 miles; Trenton to 
Phillipsburg, 51 miles. 





Under the auspices of the National Re- 
search Council C. A. Hogentogler of the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads has been 
commissioned to gather facts with regard 
to the economic value of reinforcements in 
contreté pavements.—M, C. K. 
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F all things done to cut the cost of 
O production and merchandising the 
nationally organized movements having 
this purpose should be the most import- 
ant, having much the largest field, and 
every producer or merchant stands to gain 
something by looking into this national 
work to see where and how he can join 
it.» lf he has looked it up before, he 
should no doubt do so again, and again, 
as these movements are progressing and 
will reach his case sooner or later in a 
practical way. 

He can now write for the 1924 Year 
Book of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City, and run over the long 
list of its activities and the names of the 
many private firms which support it. 

The work consists in effecting such 
simplifying of methods and standardizing 
of products as no concern singly can under- 
take, in the teeth of competition, but which 
can be realized through widespread agree- 
ment when all pertinent facts are examined 
and definite proposals for simplification, 
based on these facts, are laid before repre- 
sentatives of all who are vitally interested. 
By committee work and conferences, in- 
dustry and commerce can be induced to 
cut out waste without fear of losing trade, 
and in fact with assurance of being able 
to do better for their customers than 
before. There is no compulsion or govern- 
ment interference with business in the work 
or its results. The agreements reached are 
not binding, but are relied upon to guide 
through the plain evidence of good reason 
in them. If the reason: fails, the agreement 
fails, but the average gain that remains 
when all due allowance is made for errors 
of judgment, is enormous. Herbert 
Hoover, who is not a dreamer, estimates 
the savings that are easily within reach 
in billions of dollars. 


Whole Public Gains 


figuring that the public may get one- 
half of the benefits, since competition still 
continues to operate, there is for each 
billion saved at large a cash saving of 
about $5 per year for each person in the 
census population, and this saving is not 
taken out of anybody’s wages. 


Two central bodies are piloting these 
movements. One is the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee, which is 
an offshoot of five leading national en- 
gineering societies and is largely concerned 
with work involving broad technical in- 
sight. It reconciles and unifies standardiza- 
tion work launched by numerous specialized 
engineering societies and trade organiza- 
tions. The other is the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice in the United States 
Department of Commerce, which concen- 
trates on simplifications with which laymen 
can proceed successfully and the need of 
which can be shown by statistical data. 
These two bodies co-operate mutually, and 
each of them also with an ever increasing 
number of trade associations. 


>/NEW MACHINES 42 
i and METHODS 24 






It seems that the trade associations, as a 
rule, work more rapidly toward definite 
results than the technical associations. 


In the automobile trade it is figured, 
however, that an annual saving of 750 
million dollars due to standardization, and 
which the public knows in the form of 
lower prices, should be ascribed mostly to 
the early initiative of individual engineers 
and manufacturers. 


Trade Bodies Active 


The number of trade organizations in 
this country is. said to be about one thous- 
and. Nearly all of these could find some- 
thing to simplify and standardize, with 
considerable saving for their members. 
But only about 140 of them are strongly 
identified with the movement. And the 
progress of all depends largely upon the 
financial support given to the nationalizing 
of the work. The budget of the Standards 
Committee runs now at about $40,000 
annually, which must be a very inadequate 
sum for taking care of all the important 
standardizing projects listed in the Year 
Book. These facts reflect, however, the 
past more than the present. Merchants are 
realizing more and more that simplification 
and standardization are fully as much for 
their benefit as for that of manufacturers, 
and their commercial associations are be- 
ginning to take the leading hand in second- 
ing the efforts of the Standards Committee 
as well as those of Secretary Hoover’s 
Division of Simplified Practice. Soon the 
whole business world is likely to realize 
that the long words and scientific language 
which for a time shrouded the immediate 
financial magnitude of the movement— 
until Mr. Hoover took up the more popular 
branch of it—were only a hindrance in 
getting acquainted but not in real conflict 
with commercial interests. 

“One firm is making 7,500 different 
varieties of bed casters; three ax manufac- 
turers are making common axes in 34 
types, 4 grades, 35 brands, 11 finishes, and 
19 sizes, 6,118 varieties being actually listed. 
One manufacturer is making 20,000 regu- 
lar varieties of electric motors besides a 
large number of special motors.” That is 
plain enough. And whatever sounds for- 
biddingly technical is just as plain in the 
outcome. 

Those at the head are not blind. They 
say in one of the recent booklets: “Stand- 
ardization is dangerous if misused; it may 
be begun too early, it may be carried too 
far, and it may be applied to improper 
fields. It is peculiarly important that 
someone should be responsible for seeing 
that development takes place along right 
and reasonable lines. Standardization if 
wrongly used will produce a fixity and 
rigidity that will impede progress.” 

When merchants and trade associations 
take the active part in standardization work 
that they have begun to take lately, there 
probably is small danger of having fixed 
and rigid theories carried too far, and that 
may be one of the reasons why their co- 
operation is strongly welcomed.—M. C. ¥. 
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Back of the bonds offered 
for sale by the American Bond 
& Mortgage Company lies 
the tried judgment of its execu- 
tives whose long experience 
safeguards each investor’s 
interests. 


FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


every dollar that has become 
due on the first Mortgage Build- 
ing Bonds sold by this company 















































has been paid to investors. 


If you are seeking safe investments 
yielding 612% write for 


Booklet F-141 
AMERICAN BonD & MortGAcE Co 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $5,000,000 


127 N. Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 
Chicago New York 
Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia 


And over 20 other cities 











Ah 


Why Accept 342% 
or 4% When You 
Can Get 7%? 


If your money is earning only 
31%4% or 4%, you are getting only 
half or a little more than half as 
much as you could be getting. 


When you buy Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds, yielding 7%, you 
get safety first of all, for these 
bonds are based on exactly the 
same sort of security as that de- 
manded by the great insurance 
companies and banks. These in- 
stitutions invest billions of dollars 
in first mortgage security at 
profitable rates of interest. 


We have published a story called “How 
Henry Wilkinson Became Rich,” which 
tells how one man accumulated a fortune 
investing and reinvesting at 7%. Mail the 
coupon for a free copy. 


See ieeeeeienann 


G.L.MILLER &CO 
1018 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Please send me the free story, ““How Henry 
Wilkinson Became Rich,”’ and a deseription of 


a safe bond issue paying 7%. 
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No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


CONFIDENCE Higher Grain Prices Spell Prosperity for Farmers 


and Ease Farm Loan Situation 


By R. D. Maxwell 


~ all present indications the agri- 
cultural sections of the country, par- 
ticularly the Northwest, will experience a 
decided change for the better this year. 
Optimism is beginning to take the place 
of pessimism. The progress of the grain 
crops during the past month has had a 
great deal to do with this. Wheat is now 
about 30 cents per bushel above the prices 
of one year ago, corn from 25 to 30 cents 
higher, with other grains showing an in- 
crease correspondingly as great. The 
spring wheat crop of Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and Montana is reported to be ex- 
cellent and this is giving much encourage- 
ment to the farmers in those sections. 

The corn crop, while it has made some 
improvement, is backward and the yield 
will be smaller than in any year since 1918. 
The rise in price has had the effect of 
forcing hogs onto the Chicago market. 
The price of hogs has increased and this 
is another reason for the cheerfulness of 
the farmer in these sections. 

The banks and other financial institu- 
tions are expecting to liquidate some of 
their frozen loans and collect the interest 
and principal due on defaulted mortgage 
payments. 

During the last two years farmers have 
found it increasingly difficult to obtain 
credit accommodation on account of the 
tremendous amount of frozen assets held 
by the banks and it is believed that a re- 
duction in these, with a resumption of pay- 
ments on loans, will do much to loosen 
credit so that the farmers will be able to 
finance current operations. 


Stabilization Should Enhance Values 


It may take more than one good year 
for the farmers to work out of their dif- 
ficulties, but at this time it would seem 
inadvisable for them to increase their 
wheat acreage with the expectation of mak- 
ing more money next year. Wherever 
possible crop diversification seems the 
better policy. At any rate, the farmers 
can avoid severe depressions to a certain 
extent by following that practice. 

Insurance companies have always re- 
carded farm lands in the Northwest as 
affording excellent security for loans and 
have placed billions of dollars in that 
section. While it will undoubtedly take a 
long time to stabilize production, much 
progress is being made in that direction. 
With this going steadily forward there is 
no reason why the Northwest should not 
gain further in prestige and prominence 
as a section for the placing of mortgage 
money. 

With an increasing demand being made 
by the population of our city upon the 
farming interests for agricultural prod- 
ucts, there seems very little likelihood of 
a low price level for a long time to come, 
if at all. This should insure a consistent 
increase in land values which in turn 
should afford an increasing security for 
loans made. , 

Just at present, the opportunity of ob- 
taining safe and reliable bonds yielding 


6 or 7 per cent. is becoming more and 
more limited. There remains, however 
two fields where one may still obtain these 
*yields—the farm mortgage field and real 
estate mortgage bonds. Land constitutes 
the security for loans in both of these 
fields, and, in many instances, both land 
and buildings. 

“Why,” asks a reader of “Forbes,” “mre 
not mortgage bonds used more extensively 
in the financing of medium priced homes?” 


This same question has occurred to 
many other readers, as evidenced by some 
of the letters received. The main reason 
why they are limited to the financing of 
the more or less high-priced apartment 
dwellings and hotels is because the cost of 
underwriting a bond issue is such that it 
would not pay a financial house to lend 
on a medium-priced property, and then 
issue bonds to the public. There have 
been some houses which have attempted 
to do this, but, so far, they have not met 
with any great degree of success. 


Small Issues Not Feasible 


One large mortgage finance house main- 
tains that experience shows it is econom- 
ically unsound to underwrite an issue of 
bonds in any amount less than $300,000. 
If the underwriting is below this amount, 
then the banks charge a premium to make 
up an almost certain deficit. This pre- 
mium creates a heavy charge against in- 
come because it must be amortized over a 
period of years. Consequently, the finan- 
cial structure is somewhat weakened. 


The mutual savings banks, or building 
and loan associations, are usually able and 
willing to lend on medium-prices homes, 
providing the owner or prospective owner 
has a certain amount of equity or money 
of his own in the property. There will 
be, as a general rule, no premiums charged 
and the increased rate will not be more 
than the legal amount, as set by the state 
authorities. 


There are few mortgage institutions who 
have worked out a plan whereby they ac- 
cept mortgages as security for small loans. 
After they have accumulated a certain 
number of mortgages, they place them 
with a trustee and then issue certificates. 
The Mortgage-Bond Company of New 
York, follows this plan and has been very 
successful in its financing. 





A news item which should be of interest 
to all real estate men was recently issued 
by the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. This item informed the members 
of the board that the American Real Estate 
Institute will be ready to enroll students 
October 1. 


Its purpose is the preparation of a 
course of instruction in the principles of 
real estate practice to be given through 
correspondence and the conducting of in- 
struction in such a course. The enroll- 
ment fee will be $50 cash or $55 under a 
deferred payment plan. 
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ACTORY employment in New York 
F State in July declined between 3 
and 4 per cent. from June. The cloth- 
ing, textile and metal industries led in 
the falling off. Fruit packing plants and 
vegetable canneries increased the num- 
ber on their payrolls, and cement mills 
expanded their operations. Brickyards 
held to their high level of the preceding 
month. The Philadelphia Federal Re- 
serve Bank reports that employment at 
representative plants in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey continued to recede in 
July. In Pennsylvania employment fell 
off 4.4 per cent., and per capita earn- 
ings declined 5.9 per cent. New Jersey 
establishments reported a decline of 4.1 
per cent. in employment, and 3.7 per 
cent. in per capita earnings. There 
were significant declines in the boot and 
shoe factories and at pottery plants. 

The United States Potters’ Associa- 
tion has indicated that it will not con- 
sider any increase in wages, stating that 
the amount of unfilled orders and the 
volume of new business are now at the 
lowest point they have reached in up- 
ward of ten years. The manufacturers, 
however, are willing to renew the pres- 
ent working agreement with the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

The Class 1 railroads reported 1,792,- 
504 employees on their payrolls for May, 
a decrease of 5.5 per cent., compared 
with the same month last year, but a 
slight gain over April. Total compensa- 
tion amounted to $240,029,129, compared 
with $236,909,229 in April. 








Prices 




















Aug. 1,’24 July 1,’24 Aug. 1,’23 
Te 188.031 185.485 186.625 
Bradstreet’s.. 12.6231 12.2257 12.8201 


5 pec of the monthly commodity price 
averages quoted in the above table 
show gains for July. As pointed out 
here previously, low interest rates were 
quite certain to induce buying of com- 
modities because merchants and manu- 
facturers could restock for future con- 
sumption at low carrying costs. Should 
the movement go far enough to border 
on inflation, the Federal Reserve Banks 
will no doubt advance their rediscount 
rates to bring about the opposite con- 
dition, or at least check the movement. 
Subsequent averages compiled on a week- 
ly basis show further gains in com- 
modity prices during August. The La- 
bor Department reports increases in the 
retail cost of food in 14 otf 19 cities 
surveyed during July. The gains range 
from 1 to 3 per cent. The oniy im- 
portant cities to show decreases were 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Norfolk, Fall River 
and Louisville. Boston and Indianapolis 
led the upturn, the cost increasing there 
3 per cent. 


SIGNIFICANT 





Two exceptions to the upward move- 
ment. in commodity prices are found 
in building materials and textiles. The 
American Woolen Company’s spring 
opening for 1925 established a reduction 
in worsted fabrics of 7 per cent. as 
compared with the price level for the 
spring of 1924, and 2% per cent. when 
compared with the fall of 1924. The 
reduction comes in the face of higher 
wool prices and no curtailment in labor 
costs. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, three weeks go and a year ago, 
are shown in the following table: 


Latest 3Wks Year 


Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2.... 1.44 1.49 1.14 
Corn, No. 2, yel. 141% 1.293% 1.12% 


Oats, No. 2, white _ .67 67 52% 


Flour, Minn. .... 8.10 8.00 6.95 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio .16% .165% .10%4 
Sugar, gran. .... .0675 .66 075 
Lard, Midw. .... 14.65 14.10 11.0 
Petk, MESS .i.60. 29.75 27.00 25.00 
Beef, family .... 21.00 20.00 16.00 
Iron. 2X, Phil.... 22.25 22.25 26.00 
Steel, Pitts. .... 38.00 38.00 42.50 
ree ee 8.10 7.60 6.75 
CO re .. 13.50 13.00 14.00 
Cotton, Mid. .... 28.05 32.40 25.75 
Printcloths ...... 07 07 0634 











Money and Banking 











Federal Reserve System 


(000 omitted) 

3Weeks Year 

Latest Ago Ago 
Gold Reserve ....... $3,126,648 $3,154,905 $3,122,864 

Saar 259,284 293,895 780,5: 
Earn. Assets ....... 827,868 824,867 1,041,985 
Notes in Cir. ....... 1,738,057 1,761,569 2,225,063 
eee ae 2,157,648 2,164,795 1,881,905 
PRC ac aocasadnanaace 82.5% 83.0% 77.9% 


HE Federal Reserve Bank in New 

York, for the third time this year, 
has cut its rediscount rate, the new fig- 
ure being 3 per cent. The rate is the 
lowest in the history of the New York 
banks, or for any of the twelve banks 
comprising the system. It is also the 
lowest bank rate in the world and is 
the combined result of continued gold 
importation, and, to a lesser extent, the 
slackened demand for credit on the part 
of business. The Federal Reserve Bank 
in Cleveland has again reduced its re- 
discount rate, the new figure being 3% 
per cent. ; 

Brokers’ loans are increasing, but this 
is about the only item in which bankers 
report a gain in business. Such loans 
now stand at about $1,350,000,000, a gain 
of $20,000,000 since the last of July, and 
$50,000,000 since May 19, the low point 
of the year. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board has 
authorized the Intermediate Credit 


Banks to reduce their rediscount rates. 
The new rate to financial institutions is 
5 per cent. and to co-operative associa- 
tions 4% per cent. This action means 
a saving to the agricultural communities, 
particularly through the direct loans to 
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FAMILY FINANCE 


Home life is happier for every one 
when worry is eliminated. 


The Family Budget, developed 
through the co-operation of the whole 
family, eliminates unprofitable expen- 
ditures, increases savings, and banishes 
worry. 


The protection of the family, the 
education of the children, assured inde- 
pendence for old age, can all be made 
possible through the Family Budget. 


Those responsible for family welfare 
have always had these things at heart, 
but today are studying them with a 
deeper interest than ever before, and 
the Budget idea is getting recognition. 


Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK 
FAMILY BUDGET AND ACCOUNT 
SHEET, which vou may have for the 
asking. 


A month’s trial will help you. A few 
months’ trial will convince you that the 
Budget helps you to make the most 
of your income. 


< a LIFE INSURANCE ae 
or 


Boston, MassacnuserTs 


























DIVIDENDS 





Remington Typewriter Company 


First Preferred Dividend No. 73 
Second Preferred Dividend No. 63 and No. 6 


New York, August 12, 1924. 
The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a quarterly dividend 
of 13%4% ($1.75) per share on the 
First Preferred and Series “S” First 
Preferred stocks, payable October 1, 
1924, to stockholders of record 
September 20, 1924. 
The Directors also declared two 
quarterly dividends of $2.00 each 
per share on the Second Preferred 


stock, payable September 20, to 
stockholders of record September 
12, 1924. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 


The quarterly dividends upon the preferred 
stocks of Bethlehem Steel Corporation declared 
by the Board of Directors on July 24, 1924, will 
be payable on October 1, 1924, to the holders of 
record thereof at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 2, 1924, as follows: Two per cent. (2%) 
upon the Eight Per Cent. Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock and one and three- 
quarters per cent. (14%) upon the Seven Per 
Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock. 

Checks will be mailed. 


R. E. McMATH, Secretary. 
Dated August 18, 1924. 





American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
146th Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-Five Cents per share will be paid 
on Wednesday, October 15, 1924, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Saturday, 


September 20, 1924. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, 
Treasurer. 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


A quarterly distribution of $1.75 per share has 
been declared by the Board of Directors payable 
on September 15, 1924, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on September Z, 1924. 

Stockholders will be advised later as to what 
portion of said distribution is from Free Surplus 
and what from Reserve for Depletion. 

H. F. J. KNOB , Treasurer. 
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= Investment Stocks = 


oT apm the large demand for public utility securities is reflected, in 
some instances, by notably higher price levels, a close study of the 
market reveals many opportunities to obtain a liberal income from con- 
servative investments of this class. 





Our intimate contact with public utility properties—with their construc- 
tion, appraisal, examination, management and financing—dates back to 
the early days of the industry. 


This experience is at the command of all investors, either in having their 
holdings of public utility securities reviewed, or in selecting conservative 
investments for available funds. 


We shall be pleased to bring to your attention bonds and stocks of public 
utility companies under our executive management, and also issues of 
other well known companies which we consider particularly attractive 
investments at this time. 


We invite your inquiries 


STONE & WEBSTER 


CHICAGO 
Fiest Nat’l Bank Bidg. 


BO6GTON 
147 Mitk Street 


MEW YORK 
120 Broadway 
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Religion and Business 


By Roger W. Babson 
President, Babson’s Statistical Organtzation 


Mr. Babson’s message to the business men for whom he writes may 
be summed up as follows: Statistics teach that a business man will be 
happiest by following the teachings of Jesus; statistics teach that the 
Golden Rule is practical; statistics teach that prayer is a real force 
with unlimited possibilities; and statistics teach that religion is the 
greatest of our undeveloped resources. 

This book has been talked about a good deal among business people 
who take any interest in religion at all. 


Price, Postage Prepaid—$1.50 


Coe eee me were eee FSET EHEEHEHEHE SE HEHEHEHEH EH EHEHEHE HEHEHE SHEESH HEHEHE HEHE EEE SEH HOSE EEE EOS 


Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.50. Send me copy of “Religion and Business,” by 
Roger W. Babson. 
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co-operatives. Loans through the Ip. 
termediate Credit System aggregat. 
about $87,000,000, and this figure wi 
increase at this season of the year when 
crops are being moved to market, 

The range of money rates in New 
York during the last three weeks has 
been as follows: 


New York Money Market 


High Low Last 
Call 2% 2% 2%, 
Time, 60-90 da..... 244—2 2—214 224 
Com. Pa. 4-6 mo.... 3%4—3 38—31, 373K 
Bank. Accept. ...... 1% 1% 1% 
Bee: TRUE cs éscas 3% 3 3 








ee 


| Railroads | 


= figures filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission show 
total operating revenue of the Class | 
railroads for the first six months of the 
year to have been $2,871,752,765, com- 
pared with $3,098,753,735 in the cor- 
responding period of 1923. The decline 
of over $227,000,000 in gross business 
was a direct reflection of the lessened 
business activity of the country late last 
winter and spring. Because business 
was lighter, the railroads were able to 
save on maintenance of equipment and 
transportation expenses a total of al- 
most $172,000,000, so that operating in- 
come fell off only about $57,000,000: 

Altogether the volume of freight traffic 
during the first half was slightly more 
than 9 per cent. below that for the same 
period last year. The total was 204,636,- 
000,000 net ton miles, a decline of 20,850,- 
000,000 from 1923. The Eastern roads 
showed a falling off of 12.1 per cent., the 
Southern roads a drop of 7.6 per cent. 
and the Western carriers a decline of 
15.9 per cent. 

A turn has come in traffic and the 
railroads should register a gain in car 
loadings from now until the end of Oc- 
tober. This will be due not only to the 
usual seasonal gain incident to crop 
movement, but to an increased move- 
ment of merchandise incident to better 
business conditions. Already there is an 
improvement in the movement of mer- 
chandise and miscellaneous freight, a 
very good criterion of business condi- 
tions. Car Loadings for the last four 
weeks and for the corresponding weeks 


of the three preceding years, follow: 
1924 1923 1922 1921 











MamgNEt 9... 606650: 942,198 973,750 842,690 808,965 
August 2..6.000< 945, 731 1 ,033, 466 842, 663 784,781 
Le 925, 859 1,041,415 848, 858 796,570 
AR Wociscisseee 930, 234 1 ,029, 429 845, 548 790,348 








Cotton and Grain 









































insures good service 


HE cotton market has been conspicu- 

ous by the violent and irregular price 
swings that have recently taken place. 
There are a great many conflicting crop 
advices, but the majority of these are of 
a favorable tenor. The last Department 
of Agriculture forecast, as of August |, 
predicted a crop of 12,351,000 bales. On 
that date the condition was estimated to be 
67.4 per cent.~ The crop last year was 
10,128,478 bales, and if present predictions 
are fulfilled this year’s crop will be the 
largest since that of 1920. A subsequent 
report by a New York agency places the 
indicated yield at 13,340,000 bales, on a 
condition of 66.8 per cent. A Memphis 
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estimates the crop at 12,828,000 












































agency 
CRate les. 
E Will "7 G. Hester, Secretary of the New Or- 
When leans Cotton Exchange, in his official re- 
port, estimates the carry-over on July 31, 
New mounted to 2,319,000 bales, against 2,573,- Ss il d G 
S has 000 bales carried over the preceding year. e an row 
The world’s consumption of cotton in the 
year ended July 31, amounted to 11,241,000 
Last bales, against 12,631,000 bales the year Progressive Business is a train of departments 
Pn yd ecicen. stilicnie: wai talk. tne pulled by a twentieth century selling engine. 
ah = to have pretty well discounted the Production, generally, is limited only by the 
fication of the Dawes plan. Corn and capacity to sell. To sell is to grow—in size, in 
oats recently touched a new high for the profits, in power to serve. 
= follow tion. Heavy ship- : , 
. — Ps sage sig tin pole. Growth is the evidence of the healthy turnover 
at the Central Western markets, another of working assets. It is accompanied by de- 
factor that is holding back prices. More crease in unit costs—selling and production. 
Tn favorable weather in Canada, and United Larger profits can be taken, or selling prices 
how States is having a weakening effect. Wheat reduced, to increase sales. 
ss | rop prospects in Europe are unchanged 
the ve world’s crop in the northern hemis- As fundamental to Growth, modern manage- 
om- phere will probably be between 300,000,000 ment applies scientific Market Analysis and 
cor- and 400,000,000 bushels, or about 10 per sound methods of Cost Accounting. One gives 
line cent., less than last year. The crop last the sales department absolute knowledge in 
less year was 2,199,000,000 bushels and the fore- place of impressions; points the way to efficient 
ned cast for this year is 1,913,000,000 bushels. selling plans and successful selling action. The 
last Estimates — on . a ws ew other furnishes the management facts and 
ess heat crop on August 1, places the yield in vt : 
to the United States at 814,117,000. bushels. ya gp — Pag 
and The Canadian crop is likely to be about epe guides to safe and steady progress. 
= 282,000,000 bushels. bend a bo hg It has been the pleasure of the Ernst & Ernst 
ee oe ae ye ‘ 61,000,000 organization to cooperate with firms, nation- 
fe ee setae Ets oie a wide, in a the simplest and most 
ned 041,000 bushels of oats is predicted by the economical methods of Market Analysis— 
ne Department of Agriculture. eliminating waste fields in selling; and sound 
6,- methods of Cost Accounting—furnishing the 
0,- , power to control inventories. 
ds : ‘ 
he | Shipping and Trade 
it. = <A ASR A TS 
a ERNST & ERNST 
. HE National Merchant Marine As- RN 
1e sociation estimates from Department AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
- of Commerce returns that approximately TAX SERVICE 
= $205,000,000 more was paid to foreign than 
le to American ships in 1923 for carrying : NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
p American imports and exports. It is 4 BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL ATLANTA 
“ figured that the earnings of foreign vessels P| ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT NEW ORLEANS 
r iz our trade were $445,000,000, against PROVIEENCE YOUNESTOWN WHEELING sT.Lous noUsTON 
n $240,000,000 for Shipping Board and PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY a yo eal 
privately owned American vessels. If | peur oavvan _———-= coma nae 


American ships were to receive 51 per cent. en a Sn ee 


a 
of the available business, this figure being 
r set by the Shipping Board as the minimum 
; to which they are entitled, freight revenues 
for American vessels in 1923 would have 
been nearly $350,000,000. 

The condition of the freight market is 
little changed. It has been the habit of 
, vessel owners to accept burdensome out- 
ward rates in the hope of meeting improve- 
ment in the homeward cargo market, but 
the only homeward market that shows any 
stability is the River Plate. The reason 
homeward rates are slow in improving is 
the fact that many owners are ready to 
send ships out in ballast at rates which 
just chear the voyage expenses. Grain 
chartering from the Gulf has been moder- 
ately active of late. With a view to stab- 
ilizing rates, and because of keen competi- 
tion, the North Atlantic steamship lines 
have agreed on a uniform rate of $1.25 per N OYES & JA Cc KSO N 
barrel for lubricating oil and 28 cents for MEMBERS 
100 pounds of wax to the United Kingdom. New Y S aie 
The regular conference rate is $1.50 and cpg aman 
35 cents respectively. Certain independent Caicaco Stock EXcsANcs 
lines, not belonging to the conference, are Cuicaco Boarp or TRADE 


TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 














Jordan Motor 


Descriptive circular 
on request 














quoting rates of $1.15 and 25 cents. 42 Broadway 208 So. LaSalle Se. — 
Preliminary figures of the Department New York Chicago 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 
























has! 7 HODERN, comprehensive 
ke ON aid commercial banking facilities, 
eee and a highly developed credit 


information service available to customers — 





Foreign credit information, current data on 
foreign markets and trade opportunities, 
and other special conveniences for those 
engaged in foreign trade — 


Exceptional facilities for the administration 
of personal and corporate trusts, developed 
through long experience covering the entire 
field of trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $28,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 
















































Health and Recreation 
At the Roycroft Inn 


Business is a game and we are all in it. It re- 
quires a terrific, unending energy to succeed. 
But the men who do big things are those who 
occasionally get away from the mass and find 
rest and recreation by change of scene and enjoy- 
ment of those things which tired minds and 
bodies demand. 


THE ROYCROFT INN is an ideal place for the 
renewal of energy and forces. Here is every- 
thing you require—splendid cooking; ample 
service; kindly, courteous attention; and the 
friendship which serves but does not obtrude. 


The INN is the embodiment of comfort and 
coziness. It satisfies the most esthetic taste in 
furnishings and appointments, and delights the 
epicure with its cuisine. 


Golf, tennis, lawn-bowling, canoeing—delightful 
woods and hills. 


Single rooms; suites; outdoor sleeping rooms. 


For information and booklet, write 


THE ROYCROFT INN 


ELBERT HUBBARD II, Host 
ROYCROFT-TOWN (East Aurora), N. Y. 
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value of merchandise imports at $278 499. 
000 and of exports at $278,000,000. This 
is the first time that there has been an 
unfavorable merchandise trade balance in 
any month since June, 1923. In July, 1 

exports were valued at $302,186,027, ang 
imports at $287,433,769, a favorable trag. 
balance of $14,752,258. ; 
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Other Important Items 




















A REVIEW of the economic progress o; 
the United States during the last 7 
years reveals population to have increased 
3.6 times, the production of agriculturaj 
crops 5.2 times, manufacturing 28 times 
and mining over 77 times. Shipping top. 
nage, since 1850, has increased 3.6 times, 
and miles of railroad line, 28 times. With 
the exception of shipping tonnage, every 
one of the items covered shows an increase 
that is above the increase in population, 
This would indicate that from an economic 
point of view the population of the United 
States is considerably better off now than 
70 years ago. There is more food, more 
of manufactured goods, more of mining 
production available per unit of population. 

The “Iron Age” explains editorially that 
40 per cent. production for the steel in- 
dustry is not quite as poor as it sounds. 
Forty per cent. output represents 21,600,000 
‘tons of ingots annually, and is 54 per cent. 
of the 5% post-war years’ average. It is 
71 per cent. as great as the production in 
the two best years before the war, 1912 
and 1913, and is greater than output in 
any year prior to 1906. By another com- 
parison, 40 per cent. capacity is 90 per 
cent. above the rate in July, 1921, and 12 
per cent. above the rate for the whole year 
of 1921. It is nearly 2% times the rate 
of the steel ingot production in Great Bri- 
tain for the first half of this year. Steel 
production is gradually increasing, the U. 
S. Steel Corporation now operating at 
about 58 per cent. of capacity, against 55 
per cent. earlier in the month and 40 per 
cent. early in July. As a whole the steel 
industry has increased production to nearly 
50 per cent. of capacity. July output of 
steel ingots amounted to 1,784,889 tons, 
against 2,026,221 in June, a decline of about 
15 per cent. July seems to have marked 
the low point in the steel industry. Un- 
filled tonnage of the Steel Corporation, as 
of July 31, amounted to 3,187,072 tons, 
against 3,262,505 at the end of June. The 
reduction of 75,433 tons was considerably 
less than expected and lends additional 
color to the belief that the steel industry 
has turned the corner. 

Building construction continues to be 
reasonably active. F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion reports July contracts total $347,184.- 
300 in the 36 Eastern States, which include 
about seven-eighths of the total construc- 
tion volume of the country. This was a 
drop of about 10 per cent. from June, but 
was still 10 per cent. over July, 1923. Con- 
struction operations for the first six 
months increased 0.71 per cent. over the 
same period in 1923. Contracts awarded 
for the period totaled $1,026,505,000, as 
against $1,019,230,000 last year. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
asked the U. S. Supreme Court to review 
the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeal 
setting aside an order of the Commission 
to restrain the National Biscuit Company. 
The Commission claims the National Bis- 
cuit Company was discriminating in price 
among certain purchasers and ordered this 
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The Attorney-General has filed 


cease. 
si in the U. S. Court at Los Angeles, 
against the Belridge Oil Company, holder 


under Government lease, of 142 acres of 
oil land yalued at approximately $4,000,000, 
and has asked the Court to declare the 
lease null and void. The tracts adjoin the 
eases held by E. L. Doheny, against which 
litigation is pending. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral has also filed suit against the Associ- 
ated Oil & Pipe Line Company, holder of 
a lease of Government lands in Wyoming, 
to recover the property. 


[ Washington 


N his speech of acceptance as Repub- 
| lican candidate for President, President 
Coolidge outlined the achievements of the 
Republican administration since Harding 
succeeded Wilson in March, 1921, gave his 
conception of what constituted Republican 
Party faith, and said, very emphatically, 
that in the face of much talk of “liberal 
thought and progressive action” the Amer- 
ican people want opportunity to “work out 
their own material and spiritual salvation,” 
through applying their common sense, 
which he characterized as their greatest 
asset. The keynote of the entire accept- 
ance speech was “common sense.” The 
President made no reference to the Demo- 
cratic Party or to Mr. Davis’ speech of 
acceptance, and his reference to the La 
Follette movement was by inference only. 
Mr. Coolidge also stoutly defended the 
protective principle of the Republican 
tariff and maintained that the high wages 
be attributed to its application and helped 
the farmer in enabling him to obtain 
higher prices for his products. On the 
whole, the speech was largely an account 
of the stewardship of the Republican 
Party, rather than a promise of things to 
be accomplished if the Party were con- 
tinued in office. The achievements of the 
Treasury in reducing the National debt 
and bringing about a régime of economy, 
were dealt with at some length. 

On the other hand, Mr. Davis, in his 
speech of acceptance of the Democratic 
nomination for President, was aggressive 
in his indictment of the Republican Party 
for corruption in office and favoritism in 
legislation and indicated that he intended to 
make this the chief issue of his campaign. 
Following his arraignment of the Repub- 
lican Party, Mr. Davis offered as an anti- 
dote the principles of the Democratic 
Party, including revision of the tariff, and 
a further reduction in taxes, especially in- 
tome taxes. Mr. Davis also took the stand 
for entrance of the United States, not only 
into the World Court, but into the League 
of Nations. He promised dry law enforce- 
ment and was emphatic in his stand for 
religious freedom. 
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Canada.—Government finances suffered 
a slight impairment for the month of July. 
Revenues decreased and _ expenditures 
increased. Total incomes amounted 
to $28,872,111 and expenditures totaled 
$22,497,209. The net debt now stands at 
$2,391,451,680, the gain for the month be- 
ing $1,539,438, against a decrease of 
$5,765,962 in July, 1923. 











SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 












1824—An Acorn 
1924—An Oak 


F THE CHEMICAL dwells insist- 

ently upon the date that it was 
founded, it is because in the one 
hundred years of its history, it has 
had countless opportunities to learn 
that the greatest ability of all, is the 
ability to survive. 










Every oak was once an acorn. 







But not every acorn becomes an oak. 





CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
100 YEARS OLD—100% MODERN 













GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK. 








FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE AT 29TH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE OFFICE AT 46TH STREET 
































We have a special proposition 
Public Accountants. 
Write for it today. 


Ri LL SS RATS 








Accountants’ 


Hand Book— Free! 


A 160 Page Book, pocket size, illustrating 
and describing the complete line of Boyce 
Standard Systems of Accounting and 
Boyce Loose Leaf Devices and Forms. 
Boyce Products are Quality Products. 
There is a Boyce Standard System specifi- 
cally designed for or applicable to every 
line of business and Boyce Binders and 
Stock Forms for practically every Record 
Keeping need. 

Established natiénal direct-to-user dis- 
tribution makes our lower prices possible. 


A. E. BOYCE COMPANY 


“The Accountants’ Supply House” 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


“How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More,”’ by 
Herbert N. Casson, Will Help You Solve Your Problems 
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ust Men 
ear +O ? 


M=EPIcAL authorities agree that 65%, or nearly two- 

thirds, of all men past middle age are afflicted 
with a disorder of the prostate gland. Here is the 
known cause for many of the ailments commonly ascribed 
to declining years—including aches in back, feet and 
legs, frequent nightly risings, sciatic pains, nervousness 
and laek of vitality. But, now, science knows that 
thousands suffer needlessly. 

For a member of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science has discovered a remarkable 
new drugleass hygiene that usually restores the prostate 
gland to its normal functioning. Already it has been 
used by more than 15,000 men—Doctors, Statesmen, 
Teachers, Bankers, Lawyers, men in every walk of life— 
with amazing results. 


FREE BOOK 


If you will mail the coupon 
below you will get, in plain 
wrapper, a free copy of an 
interesting book describing 
this new method. It con- 
tains facts every man should 
know. But send immediately 
for the edition of this book 
is limited; address 


THE ELECTRIC THERMAL COMPANY, 
4637 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio. 


Please send me Free, and without obligation, a 
copy of your booklet, ‘“‘Why Many Men Are Old at 40.” 
Mail in plain wrapper. 





Western Office—Dept. 46B, Los Angeles, Cal. 











TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
New Term Begins Sept. 2, 1924 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- 
vertising, Reporting, Salesmanship, Sec- 
retarial Administration, and Business 
Administration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can do so 
by taking two more years. Rosters can 
be arranged so that lectures can be 
taken from 8 a. m. to 12 m. Positions 
are obtained for students who must 
support themselves. On account of the 
large registration (more than 10,000 stu- 
dents in the university) application 
should be made now for admission Sep- 
tember 2, 1924. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 


Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Investors everywhere use 


MOODY’S 
RATINGS 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics esti- 
mates the wheat crop at 282,042,000 bushels, 
an amount exceeded only by the crops of 
1915, 1922 and 1923. The upturn in wheat 
prices has resulted in considerable profit 
to holders of last year’s wheat. The present 
year promises to be a very prosperous one 
for the Canadian fisheries. The value of 
the catch for the first three months showed 
an increase of 56 per cent. over the same 
period last year. If the present record is 
maintained, revenues for the year’s opera- 
tions should amount to over $60,000,000. 

Prediction is made that this year will 
see heavy borrowings of American capital, 
the recent loan of $29,000,000 of Canadian 
railway bonds and equipment certificates 
being something of a feeler in the money 
market. It now appears that the new 
Canadian Government loan that is to come 
out this fall will be placed largely in the 
United States. In 1922, Canada borrowed 
$242,000,000 in the United States, but the 
demand dropped considerably last year. 


Great Britain——The signing of the 
agreement of all the powers concerned on 
application of the Dawes report on German 
reparation is hailed as an exceedingly con- 
structive step toward the rehabilitation of 
Europe. The principal feature is the 
pledge of France and Belgium to complete 
the military evacuation of the Ruhr within 
a maximum period of one year. The pres- 
ent French Premier was considerably more 
amenable toward Germany in the matter of 
military occupation than his predecessor 
and his attitude was enthusiastically ac- 
claimed by all the countries concerned, and 
especially by France herself. It is now a 
matter of but a short time until details are 
worked out and the $200,000,000 loan to 
Germany is floated. 

Premier MacDonald has negotiated an 
understanding with the Russian Soviet Re- 
public. The new Anglo-Soviet treaties 
deal with existing treaties, some of which 
are obsolete; with fisheries contiguous to 
the northern coast of Russia; and with 
claims and the conditional promise of a 
loan. 

British commodity prices advanced 
sharply during July, the “Economist” In- 
dex number for the month being 4,657, 
compared with 4,531 for June, and 4,527 
for May. This index compares with a 
basic average for 1901-05 prices of 2,200, 
the July figure thus being nearly 112 per 
cent. above that level. There was a sharp 
increase in British imports during the 
month, the value being £108,115,000, com- 
pared with total exports £81,457,000. These 
figures compare with imports of £88,501,- 

000 in June, and £76,810,000 in July, 1923. 


France.—Following the signing of the 
Allied agreement in London, Premier Her- 
riot, in accord with the Belgium Govern- 
ment has ordered the evacuation of the 
towns of Offenburg and Appenweier, in 
the Province of Baden, to be carried out 
immediately. These towns were occupied 
by French troops February 4, 1923. The 
French Cabinet unanimously approved the 
conduct of the Premier at the London 
Conference. 

The number of unemployed in France re- 
ceiving relief at the present tiem is only 
610. The number was 805 at the end of 
May, 750 at the end of April, 983 at the 
end of March, 1,023 at the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1,228 at the end of January, and 833 
in December last year. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best siery 
published in each issue and presents ¢ 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 


story used. 








Encore 


At a local concert given in a small 
country hall about ten miles from 
Orono, Ontario, a singer of comic songs 
made a big hit, and the crowd began 
to yell, “Encore, encore!” When the 
din had died down a bit a husky six- 
footer at the back of the hall stood up 
and shouted: 

“To h—— with Mr. Encore! I want 
to hear the same man sing again.”—$5 
prize to C. G. Armstrong, Orono, Ont. 


* * * 


No Need for Haste 


The following story is going the 
rounds of the Michigan harvest fields. 

A new man had been hired by an old 
German farmer to help all through the 
harvest. On the first morning before 
dawn, he was awakened by being shak- 
en roughly by his employer. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked. 

“Time to get up.” 

“What for?” 

“We've got to begin 
oats.” 

The hired man thought over _ this 
proposition a few moments. “Say, what 
sort of oats are they, tame oats or wild 
oats?” 

“Tame oats, of course.” 

“Don’t you worry about them. We 
can sneak up on them in the light.” 
And he rolled over to finish his sleep. 
—From Roger B. Smith, Coloma, Mich. 


*x* * * 


His Own Valuation 


Weary Willie slouched into the pawn- 
shop. 

“How much will you give me for this 
overcoat?” he asked, producing a faded 
but neatly mended garment. 

Isaac looked at it critically. 

“Four dollars,” he said. 

“Why!” cried Weary Willie, “That 
coat’s worth ten dollars if it’s worth a 
penny.” 

“I wouldn’t give you ten dollars for 
two like that,” sniffed Isaac. “Four dol- 
lars or nothing.” 

“Are you sure that’s all it’s: worth?” 
asked Weary Willie. 

“Four dollars,” repeated Isaac. , 

“Well, here’s yer four dollars,” said 
Weary Willie. “This overcoat was 
hangin’ outside yer shop and I was won- 
derin’ how much it was really worth.’— 
The Mill. 
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Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





